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PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE RECENT STRIKE. 


TWICE within a year has the attention of the whole country, and 
indeed of a great part of the world, been directed to Chicago; this 
time, however, with very different emotions from those of last sum- 
mer. Then we were called upon to behold the splendid achieve- 
ments of our race in subjecting the material world to its control, and 
in extending the limits of its intellectual and moral progress. The 
enlargement of the circle of man’s aspirations and wants, and the 


perseverance, the ingenuity, and the versatility displayed in satisfy- 
ing these new desires, exalted our pride as we considered the past, 
and bewildered our imagination when we thought of the future. 
We celebrated, as we believed, the triumphant progress of civiliza- 
tion; but we hear it now proclaimed that this progress is superficial, 
and that the only triumph is that of the rich over the poor, of cor- ° 
ruption over virtue, of might over right. Now we have to contem- 
plate the destruction of wealth, the arrest of human activity, the 
defiance of law, and the attempted overthrow of those institutions 
upon which our civilization is supposed to rest, and without which 
its progress has been deemed impossible. For if the claims as- 
serted by or in behalf of many thousand men are right, the basis 
of society as it exists is wrong, and peace can reign no more until 
this fundamental injustice is corrected. 

It may be thought that the recent disturbances were but a repeti- 
tion, upon a larger scale, of the ordinary phenomena of disputes 
between workmen and their employers. No doubt these phenomena 
have recurred; but there are certain features of this outbreak that 
have a novel and sinister significance. These features will be better 
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understood if we briefly review the principal events of the strike in 
their relations to each other and to the claims put forth by the repre- 
sentatives of the workmen’s unions. 

At the beginning of May there were employed by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, at its works at Pullman, Illinois, apparently 
about 3,100 men, although the errors in Mr. Pullman’s published 
statement make the number uncertain, and it may have been much 
larger. \The pay-roll amounted to $7,000 a day, and this seems to 
have been reduced $5,500 by the strike of 2,500 men.\We may 
infer, therefore, that the average wages earned amounted to not less 
than $2 a day. The houses provided for the men by the company, 
as is well known, are much superior to those commonly occupied by 
workmen, and the town possesses many advantages over the ordinary 
village, great pains having been taken to make it as commodious and 
agreeable a place of residence as pera rent of those houses 
was less than 4 per cent upon their cost, and water was supplied at 
less than was paid for it by the company to the city authorities, by 
about $500 a month,~ Considering these advantages, and the present 
low prices of the ordinary requirements of life, it can scarcely be said 
that the employees were working at “ starvation wages. ” 

’\ Their wages, however, had been materially reduced, and, in spite 
of representations made to them by the company that it was losing 
money by paying even the reduced wages, the great mass of the 
employees, without giving any notice, struck work. / In this, it may 
be supposed in the absence of any evidence as to the terms of their 
_ contracts with the company, they were within their right. The 
company was also within its right in refusing to pay higher wages. 
A certain part of its business, which ordinarily gives employment to 
about 15 per cent of its workmen, consists in the manufacture of 
sleeping-cars, which are leased to the railroad companies. But, 
owing to the provision made for the heavy passenger travel last year, 
the supply of these cars is at present in excess of the demand, over 
400 of them being now held in store. It is understood that the con- 
tracts made with the railroad companies are for long terms, these 
companies agreeing to pay mileage for the cars and to keep them in 
repair. The railroad companies are thus obliged, by the terms of 
their contracts, to draw these cars as a part of their trains, and the 
contracts are of such a nature that the courts would enjoin their 
violation by the railroad companies and enforce their specific per- 
formance. As common carriers they would probably be subject to 
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this compulsion. Even if this is not true, the companies would 
be liable in damages for any refusal to carry out their agreements, so 
that in such event the Pullman company would lose nothing except 
the disbursements connected with the legal enforcement of its rights. 

Under these circumstances there seemed to be nothing to do but 
for the Pullman company and its employees to wait until the demand 
for cars revived sufficiently to enable the company to pay such wages 
as would satisfy the men. This was not a difficult thing for the 
company to do, for it saved money by the cessation of work; but it 
was a severe experience for the workmen. After some weeks of 
idleness their situation called forth action on the part of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, an association of men employed by the railway 
companies, and, after some vain attempts to induce the Pullman 
company to yield to the demand for higher wages, the leaders of 
this Union issued an order to their followers to refuse to work for rail- 
road companies that should thereafter continue to haul the Pullman 
cars. As no railroad companies ceased to carry out their contracts 
with the Pullman company, some of the trainmen and switchmen 
belonging to the Union obeyed the order, and refused to move trains 
to which Pullman cars were attached. For this the railroad com- 
panies discharged them, and tried to fill their places. 

Thereupon a general strike was ordered by the Union, with the 
intention of putting a stop to all railroad traffic until their demands 
were complied with. This, however, had the effect of preventing the 
transportation of the mail; and the Federal government promptly took 
measures, both by injunction and by military force, to secure this trans- 
portation from interruption, which measures appear to have been 
immediately efficacious so far as the mails were concerned, but did 
not relieve the blockade of freight trains. After a few days of com- 
parative freedom from lawlessness, the criminal classes and some of 
the strikers, or their sympathizers, tempted by the impunity with 
which they had trespassed upon the property of the railroad com- 
panies and interrupted the movement of trains, began to destroy cars 
and other property. This brought out a proclamation from the 
President, warning rioters to cease their disorder and to disperse, and 
‘ caused an increase in the force of United States troops at Chicago. 

This action by the United States government caused the Gover- 
nor of Illinois to protest against it as unconstitutional, but without 
effect. The destruction of property increasing, the magistrates of 
the city of Chicago and State of Illinois called out a large force, 
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so that, after some loss of life and considerable damage to property, 
order was restored. Some attempts were made to induce the Pull- 
man company to submit the claims of its former employees to 
arbitration, but the company declared that there was no question 
that it could submit; that the men demanded higher wages, and 
that it could not pay them except at.a serious loss. The attempt 
to induce the Pullman company to submit to arbitration the question 
whether there was any question to arbitrate, proving futile, a general 
strike of trade-unions was ordered, and to a considerable extent the 
order was obeyed. But as many members of the unions were already 
idle on account of the cessation of business caused by the railroad 
strike, the effect of this order was not so great as had been anticipated. 

Such, briefly, were the principal events in this extensive demon- 
stration by workingmen. Disregarding features common to this and 
other great strikes, I desire to call attention to the part played by the 
Federal authorities, contrasted with the attitude of the local au- 
thorities, and to the principles involved in the claims of the strikers. 

The position taken by Governor Altgeld was that the United 
States government should not intervene, in cases of disorder 
within a State, unless requested to do so by the State government. 
He further maintained that no disorder existed in the State of Ili- 
nois, and asserted that the mai] trains were delayed because the rail- 
road companies could not procure men to operate them. He was 
ready, he declared, to employ the military force of the State of Illi- 
nois to protect property whenever demand was made upon him; but 
he maintained that no one had intimated to him that the assistance 
of these troops was desired or necessary. His contention was, in 
short, that either there was no disorder or he had not been officially 
informed of it. In view of the reports then appearing in all the 
newspapers, it is evident that disorder did exist to a serious extent, 
and we have to inquire how Governor Altgeld came to be personally 
as well as officially ignorant of the fact. The only answer possible 
is that the governor did not consider the presence in the railroad yards 
and about the trains, of crowds of men not employed by the rail- 
road, as anything unlawful. According to appearances the mayor 
of Chicago entertained similar opinions. Such being the case, it 
would have been a futile proceeding for the railroad companies to 
appeal to the governor for the assistance of troops. Until rioting 
and destruction of property had actually begun, they could not have 
made out a case that would have satisfied that magistrate. It 
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scarcely admits of doubt that he regarded the threats and solicitations 
addressed by strikers to men operating the trains—even when the 
strikers entered upon the property of the railroads for that purpose— 
as acts which the officers of the law should not attempt to suppress. 

Whatever the sympathies of Governor Altgeld may be, it admits 
of no question that he was legally wrong in this position. The rights 
of citizens to be present upon the property of a railroad company are 
well defined by statute, and they are certainly much more limited 
than their rights in highways and other public places. Recent agita- 
tions have drawn attention to the latter subject, and it cannot be 
claimed that citizens have the unlimited right to gather in crowds, 
even if their purpose be a lawful one. Nor is there any law which 
requires the police to be informed of the commission of unlawful 
acts before they are permitted to exercise their authority. They 
have the right, and it is their duty, to prevent trespasses upon rail- 
road property without waiting for any appeal from the companies 
for protection. So long as men not employed by the companies 
swarm upon their tracks and embarrass the movement of their trains, 
the authorities are negligent of their duty; and it does not lie in 
their mouth to declare that men cannot be obtained to operate trains, 
until they have established so orderly a condition of affairs that no 
attempts can be made to deter these men from working. 

This principle appears to have been clearly recognized by the 
Federal authorities, and they were at the same time evidently aware 
that it was not recognized by the authorities of Illinois. It is cer- 
tainly true that anything like a clash of authority between our State 
and Federal governments is to be deprecated, and it is also true that 
the action of President Cleveland was unusual. But it was not 
unprecedented, and even if there were no precedent the authority of 
statute would justify and require his intervention. There are con- 
tingencies when the President is required to employ the Federal 
forces in the several States upon the appeal of their governors. But 
there are also contingencies when he is required to do this without 
such appeal; and it certainly looks much as if the statute was made, 
and provided for, just such cases as that of Governor Altgeld. A 
perusal of sections 5298 and 5299 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, enacted respectively in 1861 and 1871, appears to put 
this beyond question. They read as follows, the italics being ours: 


Sec. 5298. Whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, 
or assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the authority of the government 
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of the United States, it shall become impracticable, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, to enforce, by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the 
United States within any State or Territory, it shall be lawful for the President 
to call forth the militia of any or all the States, and to employ such parts of the 
land and naval forces of the United States as.he may deem necessary to enforce 
the faithful execution of the laws of the United States, or to suppress such re- 
bellion, in whatever State or Territory thereof the laws of the United States 
may be forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. 

Sec. 5299. Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combina- 
tions, or conspiracies in any State so obstructs or hinders the execution of the 
laws thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive any portion or class of the 
people of such State of any of the rights, privileges, or immunities, or protec- 
tion, named in the Constitution and secured by the laws for the protection of such 
rights, privileges, or immunities, and the constituted authorities of such State 
are unable to protect, or, from any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the 
people in such rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial by such State of the 
equal protection of the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States; and in all such cases, or whenever any such insurrection, 
violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs the laws of 
the United States, or the due execution thereof, or impedes or obstructs the due 
course of justice under the same, it shall be lawful for the President, and it 
shall be his duty, to take such measures, by the employment of the militia or 
the land and naval forces of the United States, or of either, or by other means, 
as he may deem necessary, for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic 
violence, or combinations. 

But whatever the power of the President, it is obvious that the 
proper authorities to act first in suppressing a riot are those that are 
present at the scene. The intervention of the United States may be 
called for in some of the half-settled regions of the remote West, 
where the forces at the service of the State government are too small 
to preserve order among a rude population scattered over thousands 
of square miles of territory. It is otherwise with the State of IIli- 
nois and with the city of Chicago. The President suppressed law- 
lessness because the governor and the mayor did not, and the true 
cause of their inaction demands explanation. It is scarcely proba- 
ble that if they were now candidates for re-election they would secure 
a majority of votes; but the fact that they were chosen to their offices 
shows that we may look for hesitation in enforcing the law, in the 
case of great strikes, upon the part of some of our magistrates. The 
cause of this will be disclosed by an examination of the principles 
involved in the claims of the American Railway Union. 

Stated boldly, the members of this Union struck because the 
railroad companies refused to violate contracts at their request. The 
aim of the Union was to inflict injury upon the Pullman company 
in order that that company might be thereby induced to pay such 
wages as its workmen desired. It was impossible, however, to 
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attack the Pullman company directly, for it had already ceased 
operations as a manufacturing concern, and as a landlord it had also 
ceased to collect rents. Hence the Union determined to compel the 
railroad companies to join in the attack by refusing to haul the 
Pullman cars. As they declined to be used in this way, the Union 
attempted to inflict such injuries upon them by stopping traffic as 
would bring them to submission. But, as has been pointed out, it 
was impossible for the railroad companies to comply with this 
demand, no matter what injuries were inflicted upon them. Had 
they attempted to comply, the Pullman company would have at once 
applied to the court for a mandatory injunction requiring the rail- 
road companies to perform their agreements, Even were this not 
so, the Pullman company would have been at all events entitled to 
damages for breach of contract. It was clearly impossible to coerce 
that company by such means, and the Railway Unionists therefore 
took the position that they would interrupt the business of the coun- 
try, subject thousands of innocent passengers to delay and annoyance, 
and throw thousands of workmen who had no part in the matter out 
of employment, merely as a manifestation of their power. Their 
attitude was essentially that of the anarchists. They were dissatis- 
fied with the existing institutions of society; and in the face of the 
fact that the courts would promptly nullify the measure which 
they proposed to adopt, they insisted upon adopting it. They 
demanded that their will should be recognized as superior to the law 
of the land, and this revolutionary demand, together with the evident 
sympathy and practical encouragement of the State and city magis- 
trates, is what gave the strike its significance. 

It is true that what are called “sympathetic” strikes are not 
uncommon. The bricklayers employed upon a building quarrel 
with the builder over their wages, and strike work. Then the car- 
penters, in order to bring the builder to terms, also strike, and so 
on until the builder yields or gets a new set of workmen. What- 
ever may be thought of such proceedings, they do not, unless the 
men have stipulated to give notice before leaving their work, exceed 
the limits allowed by law. Even when men refuse to work for a 
builder unless he abandons the use of materials which he had con- 
tracted to purchase, they do not require an impossibility; for he 
may not be enjoined by the courts to use this material, a sufficient 
remedy for his breach of contract being found in awarding damages. 
Bat the case of a common carrier is different from that of a private 
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employer of labor, and the application of the “ boycott” to compel a 
railroad to cease doing that which the courts will compel it to do is 
a startling innovation. It signifies that the labor-unions, in spite of 
their professions of regard for the law, propose to defy it when it 
stands in the way of their desires. Unless they can control not only 
the magistrates but the courts of law, they cannot succeed; if they 
can control them they will be in position to establish society upon 
such principles as they see fit. The Dorr rebellion in Rhode 
Island presents many features like those of the present crisis, and 
the words of Mr. Webster concerning the principles involved in 
that movement are still timely. He declared: 

“Our American mode of government does not draw any power from tumultu- 
ous assemblages. . . . It has been said that the people can get together, call 
themselves so many thousands, and establish whatever government .they please. 


But others must have the same right. We have then a stormy South American 
liberty, supported by arms to-day, and crushed by arms to-morrow.” 


If this estimate of the situation be correct, it is obvious that there 
is no possibility of establishing any principle of compromise in such 
disputes. The observations submitted by the Duke of Devonshire 
in behalf of certain members of the Royal Commission on Labor, 
which has recently concluded its prolonged and elaborate investiga- 


tions, place the matter in the clearest light and reveal the futility 
of the talk of compulsory arbitration. He says: 


“To examine this question, it is desirable, in the first place, to point out 
what the State cannot do according to the ordinary principles accepted in this 
country. It seems to be obvious that the State cannot compel either individuals 
or bodies of men to enter into agreements, and that the State cannot compel em- 
ployers to give employment or workmen to do work upon terms which they do 
not respectively accept. Inasmuch as strikes and lockouts are, in practice, the 
assertion of these essential liberties on the part of the employers and workmen, 
it is clear that the State cannot prohibit acts of this kind and compel the parties 
to resort to tribunals of any sort instead. It was suggested in the evidence that 
strikes and lockouts should be illegal and punishable in cases where arbitration 
had not first been resorted to. But it seems, for the reasons just given, that it is 
impossible to make strikes or lockouts illegal and punishable in any case, leaving 
out of consideration such exceptional cases as those of the army or navy, or cer- 
tain cases especially provided for by legislation, where a sudden strike in breach 
of contract may involve actual danger to the public. Generally speaking, it 
may be laid down that the State cannot compel parties to submit to arbitration 
matters upon which they have a perfect right to take their own line, and it can- 
not compel either employees or workmen to carry out, by way of specific per- 
formance, an award as to wages or other terms of service. For these reasons the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions of 1867 appears to have decided rightly 

(while warmly advocating the extension of voluntary arbitration) that no 
‘system of compulsory arbitration’ is practicable.” 
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It may seem that the doctrine of the impossibility of punishing 
men for engaging in strikes and lockouts, here laid down, is some- 
what too broad in view of the proceedings upon the charges of in- 
surrection and conspiracy now pending before the United States 
courts. It does not seem decorous to comment upon these charges 
prior to their judicial investigation, which will probably be of the 
most exhaustive character. But we may observe that Judge Grosscup 
charged his grand jury that insurrection existed when the civil 
authorities were “inadequate” to put down resistance to law. If 
reluctance to act constitutes inadequacy, insurrection doubtless 
existed in Chicago; but it is not clear that the police of that city 
could not have put down resistance if they had had orders to do so 
in the first place. A very small force of disciplined men can sup- 
press disorder if it is understood at the outset, by the community, 
that they are to use their arms in doing so, and if the very first at- 
tempts at riot are promptly met. It is only when the conviction 
spreads that there is to be no shooting that the criminal classes turn 
out in force. It is the part of mercy as well as wisdom, if rioting 
is to be stopped at all, to stop it at the beginning, and not wait until 
it cannot be stopped without bloodshed. 

As to conspiracy, it is obviously a difficult thing to make it clear 
just when an act that is not criminal when committed by an indi- 
vidual of his own motion becomes so when a number are involved; 
and prosecutions for conspiracy are very formidable proceedings. 
If, as I maintain, the overt acts of obstructing the mails could have 
been checked by the officers of the law, and if, in general, these 
officers, when properly directed, can repress lawlessness, it does not 
seem worth while to raise the question of conspiracy. While there 
is an evident lack of genuineness in the hysterical shrieks of the 
Union leaders over “the iron heel of corporate tyranny,” it should 
not be forgotten, in the exasperation of the moment, that poor 
workingmen have a feeling that their lot is not all that they could 
desire, and that it is natural and proper for them to meet and discuss 
the means for its improvement. 

We are in the habit of saying that, in a government such as ours, 
the people must be educated, and of supposing that the necessary 
education is to be had in schools. But experience keeps the only 
school that most people learn practical wisdom in, and it is by form- 
ing trade unions and trying what they can accomplish that workmen 
learn the nature of law, the powers of government, and the funda- 
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mental principles of political economy. They have now learned 
that such a strike as that of the American Railway Union must 
necessarily fail. They have learned that when the police and the 
militia fail to preserve order, the United States forces can be called 
in. They have found that while the great body of the people have 
kind hearts and are glad of the prosperity of laboring-men, they 
do not sympathize in any attempts to promote this prosperity by 
interrupting all industry and destroying property. They have as- 
certained that in order to succeed in an organized attempt to arrest 
all trade it is not enough to be assured of the sympathies of a mayor 
and a governor, but that they must have upon their side also the 
President of the United States. The cost of this education has been 
considerable, but it seems probable that the lesson would have had to 
be learned sooner or later, and upon the whole the present time 
was the best that could have been selected. The rights of action 
possessed by associations of workmen, having received this practical 
definition, are not likely to be immediately exceeded again; and we 
may well remember, therefore, that laws tending to limit the free- 
dom of workmen to form such unions as they choose, and to utter 
their complaints and aspirations, are questionable. If we are able 
to suppress overt acts of rebellion and anarchy, we need not concern 
ourselves about imaginations and conspiracies; attempts to suppress 
which frequently intensify the evil at which they are aimed. I will 
only add, concerning the exercise of the force of the general govern- 
ment, that it has increased confidence in the stability of our institu- 
tions, by revealing the power of the President to use the arms of the 
nation in suppressing lawlessness connived at or condoned by State 
authorities. This is a distinct gain; but it is not to be forgotten that 
we might have had for a President such a man as the people of 
Illinois have for a Governor, and that the true cause for exultation 
is the universal outburst of patriotism in support of the prompt and 
courageous action of President Cleveland in maintaining the suprem- 
acy of law throughout the length and breadth of the land,—in estab- 
lishing the pax Americana. 

The claim will doubtless be made that, even if the measure 
resorted to by the striking workmen was improper, their aim was 
commendable. But that aim was either the specific one of inducing 
the Pullman Company to pay higher wages, or the general one of 
protesting against the present constitution of society. Upon the facts 
as they have been stated without contradiction, the attempt to make 
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any employer pay wages for producing things which he can only sell 
at a loss is not commendable. It is a ruinous policy, not only for 
him, but for the community, including the workmen, and would 
quickly bring production toa standstill. As to the general aim, 
there is more to be said. The parable of the persistent widow and 
the unjust judge is not without modern bearings. The Irish Nation- 
alists undoubtedly secured attention to their grievances by obstructing 
the business of Parliament until the nuisance became intolerable. 
The coal-miners of England recently secured concessions from their 
masters that the latter could ill afford to make, by so prolonged a 
disturbance of the peace of the nation as to make the affair a public 
scandal. And if there is any hope of hastening the millennium of 
the socialists by such agitations as we have just witnessed, those who 
believe in this millennium are certainly not to be blamed should they 
even suffer martyrdom in the cause. 

We have therefore come in this country to a parting of the ways. 
If the present constitution of society is thought wrong, let all those 
who believe so stand with the American Railway Union and reform 
our institutions. Let those who believe otherwise show their 
strength, and let the question be decided. The incessant snarling 
and yelping of demagogues at capitalists and corporations is not only 
tedious but mischievous, unless capitalists and corporations are to be 
done away with. These attacks frighten foreign investors out of 
the country, and they frighten home investors into hoarding their 
money. No one can contend that any immediate good comes to 
men that live on their wages from either of these results. Nor can 
any ultimate good come from them unless a social revolution is at 
hand. If it is not, then the interest of workmen is promoted by the 
accumulation of the greatest possible amount of capital. The more 
there is of it, the greater will be their share of it. Our rich men no 
sooner make money than they hasten to invest it in new enterprises, 
which increase the demand for labor and the rate of wages. If they 
make money in these enterprises they reinvest it with the same re- 
sults. If their enterprises fail, it is they that bear the loss, and not 
the laborers to whom they have paid wages. This is the present consti- 
tution of society. Under it the condition of workmen has vastly 
improved. Possibly under some other constitution this improvement 
might continue; but it cannot continue under ‘the present constitu- 
tion unless confidence in the durability of that constitution and in the 
good sense of our people also continues. D. McG. MEans. 





PUNISHMENT OF ANARCHISTS AND OTHERS. 


OnE of those sentences of Herbert Spencer which illuminate 
great and often new vistas of thought, is to the effect that human 
punishments should not be mere arbitrary impositions from outside 
volition, but should be as nearly as possible like Nature’s punish- 
ments—the direct consequences of the acts themselves. 

Certainly our system of punishment could not easily be farther than 
it is from realizing these conditions, and any one getting a glimpse of 
what the conditions involve will at once be inclined t> attribute 
much of our failure to that fact. With exceptions yet so small as to 
be scarcely known except by the few interested in the subject, our 
methods of dealing with the criminal are mere survivals of ignorance 
and barbarism. 

The earliest notions of punishment came from the savage im- 
pulses of revenge. The relatives of a murdered man were ex- 
pected to destroy the murderer. At first, the crime was not even 
recognized as a crime against society, or against “ the king” as repre- 
senting society. And even when such recognition began to appear, 
society was supposed to exact “an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth,” or even a money compensation; some such rude idea of 
“ justice” —1.e. of counter-balance—having from the beginning gener- 
ally accompanied the idea of revenge. This was one of the many 
tributes that the world paid to the law of equilibration thousands of 
years before the law was formulated. As society grew older, the 
idea of revenge faded, and the idea of deterrence of others through 
fear of similar punishment became prominent. In some crimes, 
however, especially those of anarchy, public punishment is now sus- 
pected of causing more imitation than deterrence. 

Another important change has come, in men’s convictions re- 
garding the criminal’s experiences after death. There has been an en- 
ormous increase—whether correctly or not—in the belief that too little 
is known about this subject to justify taking it into account in prac- 
tical legislation. The conviction that death launched the criminal 
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into an endless hereafter of misery certainly prevailed when the 
death penalty was much more readily inflicted than it is now, and 
for vastly smaller offences. That conviction undoubtedly was 
supposed to add a deterrent effect to the punishment. This was 
probably another error: for even now, when the belief is so much 
less general, the vast majority of malefactors still profess to enter 
tain it; though, with the logic of low minds, many probably hope 
to escape the punishment after death, by a religious “ conversion” 
during the interval between the crime and the penalty. The 
growing realization of the absurdity of such “ conversions” is another 
of the causes which have helped to bring the old ideas of “ punish- 
ment” out of date. 

But this last change of opinion is only one of those that have 
resulted from the general revolution in thought effected in the last 
fifty years—a revolution which is, in all merely intellectual respects, 
the most important in human history. Regarding the criminal, as 
regarding everything else, we are no longer restricting ourselves to 
moralizing and speculating and consulting the opinions of the Hebrew 
prophets and the medizval saints, but we have begun studying 
him. And our fundamental discovery is one at least as old as 
Solomon, namely, that the criminal is a fool. The ancient dis- 
coveries of a truth, however, generally differ from the modern dis- 
coveries of the same truth, in the fact that they spread it over less 
ground. Our revolutionary discovery regarding the criminal is, that, 
in our times at least, he is <ntellectually a fool: in the good old times, 
he was merely morally afool. The fact that honesty is the best policy, 
though fitfully implied through the Bible, seems to have had very little 
effect till after the Reformation, and not to have been definitely put 
on record before Cervantes. But the growing realization of the fact, 
and perhaps the growing inconveniences of being dishonest, have, 
aided by a host of other agencies, brought the world to a stage where, 
roughly speaking, only the fools condescend to be criminal. Any- 
body familiar with court-rooms and prisons will testify that, with rare 
exceptions, this is true. He will testify also that the criminal’s 
weak intellectual capacity is generally accompanied by, as it is pre- 
sumably largely the consequence of, poor physical capacity. Special 
students have found that these weaknesses are accompanied by many 
other peculiarities, such as poor sensibility to pain, and, of course, 
poor sympathy with it in others. The aggregate of all these pecu- 
liarities is, with considerable success, already located in a “ criminal 
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type,” and this “type” is found to be inherited and transmitted. 
The study is of course new, and some of its generalizations are yet 
crude, inconsistent, and extravagant. But the main features here set 
down can be relied upon, despite the fact that the turning up of an 
occasional robust and intelligent criminal tempts people who hate 
science (and there are people born that way, just as there are people 
born criminal) to deny them.’ 

Now the criminal is stupid and ignorant and puny partly because 
he is poor, and he is poor partly because he is stupid and ignorant 
and puny; and it occurred to Doctor Way, at the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, that if he could give the criminal food and light and air and soap 
and massage and sleep and exercise,—even if giving him so many 
things should leave him no time for catechism,—he might become less 
of acriminal. Accordingly he took a dozen of the very worst speci- 
mens there, had all these conditions of physical well-being carefully 
and regularly administered to them,—more regularly, carefully, and 
bountifully than it was possible, with the means at command, to give 
them to the prisoners in general,—and he recorded the results by the 
system of “marking” for morals, manners, work, and studies, that 
had been elaborated at the institution. The men soon began to 
improve in all ways, intellectually and morally no less than physi- 
cally; and their ultimate rise, as compared with their fellow prison- 
ers whom it was impossible to treat with the same attention and pro- 
fusion, was astonishing. The details can be found in the Elmira 
reports. 

All this has given-an enormous impetus to the hope of reforming 
the criminal, and has given the final blow to the old ideas of 
revenge and offset; and, for the idea of letting the “degree” of pun- 
ishment depend upon the “degree” of crime, it has substituted the 
idea of letting it depend upon the degree of cure, as experiment may 
find it necessary. With some students of the subject, a logical infer- 
ence is: If the necessary degree of cure is found to be impracticable, 
the only rational course is to put the patient out of the way alto- 
gether, provided you cannot remedy the danger or confine it where 
it will not bea danger, or provided either remedy or confinement 
costs more than it is worth. But to hang aman, or even to “ electro- 
cute” him, for any other reason, as we have been doing from time 


' Should the reader new to the subject be interested to pursue it farther, he 
will find the best introduction to it and its literature in “The Criminal,” by 
Havelock Ellis. 
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immemorial, is barbarous; and, some would say, worse than barbar- 
ous—stupid. In detail, the most enlightened opinion now is that 
where, as in most cases, there is any visible hope of the criminal 
being fitted to return to society, he should be shut up, not necessarily 
for ten days or ten years, but on “the indeterminate sentence”’ as it 
is called—until he can be discharged cured with a certificate that he 
is proved to be an honest man. Such acertificate might be of some use 
as a business recommendation, instead of being, like the discharge after 
the present arbitrary term of demoralizing imprisonment, a barrier to 
getting work. But if experts (nota “jury of his peers”), on due 
examination and experiment, pronounce the criminal’s case hopeless, 
many students believe that he should be mercifully “ remdved,” and 
that his removal would be under a natural warrant stronger than the 
warrants for the sacrifice of the righteous in war, and of the criminal 
on the gallows. They believe, too, that this removal should not be 
hampered by fine-spun questions of sanity or insanity. The modern 
elaborations of the insanity-plea are opening people’s eyes to much 
irrationality in the admission of that plea in any cases but those 
where there is no room for reasonable doubt; and are spreading the 
conviction that insanity should not be a defence unless both sides 
admit it. 

Yet the idea of extirpating by death all irreclaimable or specially 
dangerous criminals—of ridding the community of any life which 
cannot be reasonably hoped ever to constitute anything but a dan- 
ger—may at first sight seem less civilized than the present method 
of limiting the death penalty to only three or four crimes (though it 
is theoretically extended to all who commit those crimes), and of 
going into fine-spun questions of motive and of degrees of responsi- 
bility—into such farces as the insanity-pleas in the trials of Guiteau 
and Prendergast,” and even—final absurdity!—of permitting the 
punishment to depend upon the result of the victim’s injuries. 
There are sentimentalists who argue against vivisection; but, for that 
matter, there are others who argue against the alleviation of pain; 


'The really indeterminate sentence has never been tried. The nearest we 
have got to it is imposing the maximum limit, with an indeterminate mini- 
mum left to the discretion of the authorities of the reformatory. Consequently 
many a man is discharged before they find him fit to be. 

* An expert for the defence in Guiteau’s trial told me that his execution was 
the first on record of an unquestionably insane criminal. The expert was prob- 
ably not correct. But if he was, some not unmerciful people would say that it 
proves an advance. z 
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and of course both sides, with not a few reasoning beings, oppose the 
severe method for the alleviation of human misery here alluded to. 

This method is certainly vastly at variance with the legal maxim, 
“ Better that ninety-nine guilty persons should escape than that one 
innocent man should suffer.” But is it more cruel? Is not ninety- 
nine a good many? Does not the escaping of a single guilty man 
raise a strong probability that, through his future crimes, more than 
“one innocent man” will suffer? Is it not a moderate statement that 
the escaping of half a dozen guilty persons makes a certainty that 
some innocent will suffer; and that the escape of the ninety-nine 
guilty ensures that more than a dozen innocent will suffer? Have 
not nearly all the worst criminals convicted been previously con- 
victed of other crimes? “First offences” are a small portion of the 
cases tried in our higher courts; second offences are more frequent; 
third offences abound; and even after the third offence has demon- 
strated that the offender is simply a wolf in human form, he is turned 
loose again, to continue wreaking evil on the innocent, unless his 
offence be of the “degree” leading to his extermination, or un- 
less our absurd sacrifice of the prospects of many people certainly 
innocent, to the barest chance that one is possibly innocent, shall fail 
to prevent conviction. It may not be justifiable to hang him as long 
as there is a visible chance in his favor; but even if he be inno- 
cent of the immediate charge, if he is proved a hardened criminal, 
there is no visible chance in favor of starting him afresh in his 
eareer. Instead of such a case being summarily determined, and 
the rule of “twice in jeopardy” protecting the prisoner ever after, 
he should at least be subject to later indictment if new evidence 
should appear. 

Moreover, as against the charge that the modern idea of extirpa- 
tion is a step backward toward cruelty, comes the fact that not only 
are the spiritual terrors of death very much less “cruel” than they 
were in really “backward” times, but that its physical terrors are 
infinitely less so. Death is now painlessly inflicted even on those 
who, in the very days when many of our distorted ideas of mercy 
were evolved, would have been condemned to all possible torture. 

One reason of the one-sided over-tenderness for life is the vague- 
ness and sentimentality and exaggeration, mainly the work of the 
French writers, that surround the doctrine of “rights.” It is a true 
commonplace that rights involve duties, especially the duty of using 
your own so as not to interfere with a neighbor's use of his own. 
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A man’s right to his life is perfect only so long as his life is not 
detrimental to other lives; but as soon as it becomes more of a curse 
than a blessing, the right is gone. There are circumstances under 
which a worse than useless life may be conceded as a gift, and where 
not so to concede it would be selfish and revolting to the last degree: — 
for instance, in the case of the innocent afflicted and aged who are 
dependent on their kindred, or even on the community. I have in 
mind now a painful and useless life whose preservation has absorbed 
the effective years of one whose career, at its opening, touched wide 
usefulness and ease and fame: yet I am not prepared to argue against the 
sacrifice, though it was the loss not only of the devoted one, but of the 
community. But when the afflicted are not innocent (in the sense of 
innocuous), when their lives are not only a misery to themselves, 
but a constant danger to lives that owe them no obligation, and that 
are happy and useful, the preservative sentiment that, in the first 
case, has all the beauties of self-devotion, has, in the second, the 
loathsomeness of sentimental suicide. Where such preservation of 
the worse than useless is carried on in constant danger to the inno- 
cent, at the expense of the state,—in money, in time of police, 
judges, and juries,—the preservation is foolish and destructive. 

Moreover, if you merely confine your dangerous prisoner, he is 
apt to escape. A large portion of the most terrible crimes have been 
committed by escaped prisoners and discharged lunatics, whose lives 
had been sentimentally preserved, generally at the state’s expense. 
For a community to wait for actual murder before taking a really 
dangerous life as the only real means of defence against it, especially 
when in war, and often as a matter of mere sentiment, it demands 
the lives of its bravest and best by the hundred thousand, is an absurd 
inconsistency. Another inconsistency equally absurd is to ask any 
questions beyond “Is this life a public danger?” If it is, why 
bother with the motives which make it a danger,—with questions 
whether the crimes already indicating the danger were committed in 
spite of intelligence, or in the absence of it? From one point of view, 
the final absurdity lies in the fact that, in extreme cases, if there is 
intelligence, and therefore something which may possibly lead to future 
well-doing, the criminal is put to death; but if there is hopeless in- 
sanity, and therefore no chance of future well-doing, the criminal is 
permitted to live. 

These incongruous notions of the sacredness of mere life—life 


even though it be an unmitigated curse—had, like hosts of other worn- 
42 
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out superstitions, their value in days when there was little but 
superstition to restrain the cruel. But in these days, when the 
impulses of gentleness and the defences of law are carried to an 
extreme, such notions are mere survivals—superfluous and obstruc- 
tive. To take a noxious life is no more stimulative of cruelty than 
to extirpate a tumor. 

But after all is said, the idea of extirpation, even by painless 
death, is so new, and the superstitious regard for even deleterious 
life is so old, that some writers stop their logic half way, even at a 
stage considered by many more cruel than the final one. Mr. Boies, 
for instance, has suggested, with no little approval and no little 
disapproval, an idea that had occurred to many, and been by many 
left unexpressed as impracticable—not the direct extirpation of 
hopelessly criminal life, but its indirect extirpation by depriving the 
criminal of the capacity of procreation. The old method of killing 
him at once is more logical, and perhaps more merciful; but it needs 
to be applied with both wider and closer discrimination than is yet 
the custom. Heretofore its application has been merely brutal; it 
is time it became intelligent. 

And it seems by no means certain that administering death in all 
dangerous cases where reform seems out of the question, but only in 
such cases, would increase the number of death-sentences. Many a 
murderer is now executed when the circumstances by no means indi- 
cate his hopeless depravity. Tess of the d’Urbervilles does not lack 
actual prototypes. It is stupid that the only question in such cases 
is: “ Has the prisoner committed murder?” —not the rational question, 
“Ts he likely to commit murder again?” I admit, however, that the 
presumption is generally largely against him, and also that where 
there seems any hope of his thenceforth leading a life worth-while, 
he is often given at least a chance of leading a life not worth-while, 
by his death-sentence being commuted to imprisonment for life. 
But in any case where death would be stupid, imprisonment for life 
is more stupid still. I learn from an expert that the most orthodox of 
the prison authorities think the murderer's soul has a better chance if 
it is started promptly after being duly shrived, than if it is long sub- 
jected to the demoralizing influences of prison life. To those who 
profess no such knowledge of the chances, however, the only question 
is whether he has any such chance of reform that the world we have 
some experience to judge of will be better off with him than without 
him. That being determined against him, his speedy death is the 
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only reasonable consequence. It is as illogical to respect life when it 
displays the vices of a Santo or a Booth, as to destroy it when it 
displays the virtues of a Carnot or a Lincoln. 

Yet, it is almost superfluous to add, civilization requires that 
it should not be taken cruelly, secretly, and by arbitrary will; but 
mercifully,—perhaps in the lethal chamber rather than even in the 
electrical chair, with public knowledge, though not with public dis- 
play, and in careful conformity with studied law. 

A corollary of Spencer’s proposition regarding punishment, noted 
by Spencer himself, is that human punishment should be as certain 
as Nature’s punishments. Nature is not always severe, but she is 
always absolutely inexorable. The lack of this quality in the state 
is ‘a constant invitation to public violence. In any wrong-doing 
more formidable than that of some poor individual sinner on- whom 
the government can fling its myrmidons, its policy is generally tem- 
porizing, shifting, often cowardly. ' If there is a strike and destruc- 
tion of property, with murder of men trying to protect it, or of 
others trying to get work, the state usually sends half force enough 
and instructs them to handle the affair with kid gloves. The mailed 
hand, and prompt at that, would be much more merciful. 

Yet it will not do to say that in the anarchist matter there has 
been no courage in high places—not after that magnificent spectacle, 
the other day, of Casimir-Perier walking alone and unguarded by 
Carnot’s hearse; but even such a spectacle as that, while of untold 
value in inspiring the virtuous, and perhaps not altogether lost upon 
the vicious, nevertheless cannot affect these latter like the grim cer- ° 
tainty of unsparing fate working under the form of law, quietly, in- 
evitably, remorselessly, like some ponderous and irresistible machine. 
The fanatic it will not deter, nor will anything but force directly 
applied in anticipation of his act; but it will deter many from becom- 
ing fanatics. 

Regarding anarchy, however, there has been too little such deter- 
rence. Since the first noticeable enunciation of anarchic do¢trine 
by the charlatan Bakounine about 1840, there seems to have been 
no preventive legislation against anarchism as such until the proposi- 
tions of exile in Italy and Germany after the assassination of Carnot. 
Whatever crimes have been committed by anarchists have been 
“punished” or left unpunished, just as if they had been committed 
by anybody else. The nearest to logical treatment, so far as I know, 
was the expulsion, but after the act, of some anarchists from Switzer- 
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land in 1883; and even after the violence of that year, Grévy par- 
doned Cyvoct, who was condemned to death for blowing up the 
Bellecour playhouse. Still less has there been any attempt to make 
“the punishment fit the crime,” in Spencer’s sense, whether the 
crime be anarchy or anything else. The only ruler on record into 
whose head that principle seems, so far, to have made its way, 
is the “ Mikado” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, and if even the 
present movements toward exile are made with any more philosophic 
relation to the anarchist’s peculiar case than the cat-o’-nine-tails 
would have, the fact has not yet got across the ocean. 

At last I hope, as doubtless the reader does, that we have arrived 
at our principles to apply to the case of the anarchist. And first, as 
to the luminous principle supplied by Mr. Spencer,—that his punish- 
ment should be as nearly as possible the direct consequence of his 
own acts,—one application is so obvious that probably it has been 
indicated many times before; and yet, in more than the average read- 
ing on this class of subjects, I have not seen it explicitly stated. It 
is merely this: since the anarchist acknowledges no duty to govern- 
ment, he can claim no rights from government: consequently, when 
a man is duly convicted of anarchistic sentiments, let the govern- 
ment at once announce that it no longer extends its protection to his 
person or property,—that he is an outlaw, with no defence but his 
own strength against any hate or greed of which he or his may be 
the object. 

Before proceeding with the question, let us recognize that punish- 
ment for mere expression of opinion of course invites the shallow 
criticism that it attacks freedom of speech. But the party that killed 
the editor in Leghorn the other day, are hardly the ones to claim 
freedom of speech. Besides, we have sanctioned its withdrawal in 
less dangerous causes already; and there never yet was any govern- 
ment, not even our own, which permitted absolutely unrestrained 
speech under all circumstances. In times of peace, the right to criti- 
cise the form and methods of government is not questioned among us; 
but that does not include a right to agitate for the destruction of all 
government whatever, even in time of peace. And with anarchism, 
there are no times of peace: all times are times of suppressed war, 
liable to break out at any moment (cf. Mr. Schwab, infra). War- 
times are never times of constant fighting; and, whenever enemies are 
at hand threatening battle, it is war. Hence freedom of speech cannot 
be claimed for the anarchist as one of the rights of freemen in times 
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of peace: he is not a freeman, but a self-declared outlaw, and he also 
himself declares that there are for him no times of peace. 

When you know that he is talking, it is absurd to wait for him 
to act. You might as well wait with his bomb lying in the street 
under the horses’ feet, to see whether it will explode; and so with 
dangerous criminals in general. Yet numbers of them—anarchists 
and all—are at large everywhere, recognized by the police every 
hour, the community simply letting the bombs lie, on the chance 
that after all they may not go off; and that, too, out of tenderness 
for the bomb, or—the possible innocence-plea—on the chance that 
it may not be a bomb at all. 

To return to the proposed safeguards: the suggestion of putting 
the anarchist’s property in peril by outlawing him may seem a good 
deal like the suggestion of imperiling “ the coast of Bohemia.” But 
he is not always without property. Here is an interview from the 
“New York Times” two days after Carnot’s assassination: 


“*No blessed news to me; such is war, such is war,’ remarked somewhat 
regretfully Justus H. Schwab, in his lager-beer saloon, 50 First Street, yesterday. 

“Schwab, the blond and curly-headed apostle of Anarchy, is a comfortable- 
looking person, six feet tall and an eighth of a ton in weight. He is domestic, 
and his wife calls him ‘papa.’ They have four bouncing big children. 

“When Schwab talked about the assassination of President Carnot he sat 
under the blackboard on which society notices for his patrons are posted. On 
the board is printed, ‘Labor Omnia Vincit.’ 

“*Yes,’ he continued, ‘they sowed the wind, and now they reap the storm. 
Yesterday General Tarsney was assassinated ; yes, mark the word, assassinated. 
To-day it is Carnot. To-morrow—well, I will not predict. Society has warred 
on us; we retaliate. We have our revenge.’ 

“*War is not a pleasant occupation. ’” 


Mr. Schwab, then, has property under the protection of the gov- 
ernment that he thinks should be non-existent, and property of a 
kind that would be peculiarly subject to the attacks of the unright- 
eous if government protection were withdrawn. ‘The anarchist de- 
clares himself the hoodlum’s rightful prey. A little experience 
might teach him that government has its uses after all. 

But a proposition may be perfectly logical and yet leave out 
essential elements of the case. In matters as complex as those legis- 
lation deals with, this is occurring all the time, and statesmen affect 
the “ practical” rather than the “ philosophical”—generally preferring 
a rule-of-thumb discussion of the circumstances, to merely following 
the most beautiful of principles. The two methods should be, and 
often are, combined. In the present case, it is perfectly legiti- 
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mate to question whether, whatever would be the results of outlawry, 
they could counterbalance the state’s winking at individual violence 
—whether such violence, once sanctioned, would be apt to stop at 
the objects where the state sanctioned it. In the first place, let it be 
remembered that it would not be “lawless” violence, not a case of 
“the citizen taking the law in his own hands”; next, the sanctions 
against violence toward anybody but the anarchist would remain the 
same as now; and finally, in practice, the penalty of outlawry would 
probably be followed by few direct consequences to the anarchists 
themselves, but would be mainly useful only as an educating deter- 
rent. It would, however, probably not have force enough upon 
natures impervious to reason, to justify leaving it to stand alone, 
and, consistently with Spencer’s principle, government can go far- 
ther than outlawry, and sentence to exile. The anarchist proclaims 
himself an enemy of the state—ready to proceed to, or at least to 
encourage, any degree of violence. The absurdity of any community 
harboring such an enemy needs no demonstration. Do not unload 
him on other civilized communities, but warn them of his character; 
give them his photographs, measurements, and finger-marks; and 
force him to the place that he has chosen for himself—outside of 
organized society. This would at first seem to render a statute of 
outlawry superfluous, but that statute would not only have its edu- 
cating effect, but would help enforce the sentence of exile. These 
penalties, be it remembered, are an entirely natural consequence of 
anarchistic views. 

But outlawry may not be a strong enough sanction to enforce the 
exile. We have no Siberia for such cases; and, if we had, they 
might be nearly as troublesome there as at home. If outlawry fails 
to keep the anarchist in exile, shall the sanction be confinement or 
death? With reference to this question, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what the anarchist is. 

It has been said that he differs from all previous political assas- 
sins in that he acts not from discontent with persons or dynasties, 
but from something extending over the civilized world that has even 
been called “a philosophy.” That is a very big name for a very 
small thing. Anarchy is simply one form of the wide-spread social 
discontent. One man, lacking the ability or energy to produce a 

“comfortable livelihood, attributes the fault to the laws of trade, and 
becomes a protectionist; another lays the blame to the laws of 
finance, and becomes an inflationist; a third attributes his failure to 
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the laws of production and distribution, and becomes a socialist; and 
the fourth takes the widest view, lays the fault to law in general; 
and becomes an anarchist. These statements are true despite the 
fact that men belong to each school from a variety of motives other 
than those just stated—despite the fact that among even capable and 
educated men each school has its adherents. 

Yet the social discontent, with all its terrible results, is a not 
altogether hopeless phenomenon. It shows that the people whose 
lot is hard, instead of remaining in the slave’s hopeless or stupid 
indifference, are at last waking tosome desire for better things. Our 
neighbor who is trying to learn the trombone suggests many interest- 
ing facts, but among them is the one that he must have some music 
in his soul. But when this stirring of the soul begins in a person 
with not only the mental obliquity referred to, but also a blood- 
thirsty disposition, it throws over his bloodthirstiness a false glamour 
of philanthropy and—I had nearly written—patriotism; but patriot- 
ism is inconceivable without a state, and a state is inconceivable with- 
out a government. Yet such little inconsistencies do not trouble the 
anarchist, and he is probably ready to pronounce himself patriotic. 

Now (to interrupt the argument a moment) this sort of emotional 
craze is very contagious, especially among the young and—it is not 
too much to say—the generous: the anarchist murderers have nearly 
all been very young, and amid all their vanity, ferocity, and cow- 
ardice, there has sometimes been a gleam of self-devotion. To pro- 
tect against that contagion is one great argument for measures repres- 
sive of mere anarchist agitation. If the statutes held constantly 
before every youth the perfectly irrefragable argument that anarchy 
is self-imposed outlawry, it would do much to render his mind imper- 
vious to the sophisms on which anarchy rests. 

Generally the first step in insanity is the giving of undue impor- 
tance to one idea—monomania, ina word. While the sanest imagina- 
tion may look forward to a time when government restraints will be 
superfluous and poverty unknown, an absolutely essential element of 
the picture is human nature evolved beyond criminal dispositions and 
beyond the present general incapacity to produce an easy livelihood. 
While the “ intellectual anarchists” and “ Fabian socialists” see this 
essential element with more or less distinctness, the out-and-out 
anarchists and socialists ignore it altogether: their monomania, se 
far as it is definite and congruous, is that dazzling picture; they do 
not even stop to think whether its speedy realization is practicable, 
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but some of them pursue the vision by any crime, through any dan- 
ger, over any precipice. 

As religion is rapidly finding its true field in conduct and sym- 
pathy, irrespective of dogma and beatific dreams, the born visionaries 
are putting the social dreams in the vacant places of the religious 
ones; and they are setting up their confessions of faith equalling in 
absurdity any’ medisval dogmatizing; not only producing, in the 
Krapotkines and Récluses, doctors of their cult as eloquent and 
absurd as those whom they have replaced—but also in the Ravachols 
and Santos reproducing the Gérards and Ravaillacs, Religious 
conflicts were the most comprehensive ones of the Middle Ages. 
Modern times have developed the broader one of social and anti- 
social. Allowing for the difference, the anarchist is simply the 
modern form of the murderous medieval religious fanatic. 

Can you cure him, and can you safely attempt to? You 
surely cannot tell till you try, and each particular case is a ques- 
tion for experts. But how, out of the ignorance and corruption of 
American politics, are you going to get your experts? Rough tools 
can do only rough work. The anarchist’s remedy is to destroy 
the tools; the socialist’s is to attempt with them the most delicate 
work, ignoring the inevitable destruction of material and waste 
of time; the reasoning being’s is to attempt only such work as the 
tools can do. That work falls far short of reforming the an- 
archist. There may be an occasional young and susceptible case 
which, if there were any way of getting at it and handling it well, 
would yield to treatment, but we are at least a generation behind any 
such way. 

If it were reasonable to give the anarchist a chance, of course the 
indeterminate sentence and the methods of Elmira would be the 
ideals—=pace the politicians and sentimentalists conspiring against Mr. 
Brockway, and, for that matter, pace Mr. Brockway himself: for in 
ease, as is extremely improbable, the politicians and sentimentalists 
have for once blundered on a true scent, the principles are already 
proved ideal, whether the man is or not. But for the anarchist, the 
ideal can hardly be hoped practicable. Not a little that I have said 
may seem like a leaning toward mercy, and so it is—but toward the 
mercy behind the surgeon’s knife. Eradication is the only cure; 
and delay, even hesitancy, is cruelty. If you put him in prison 
or asylum, there is no sort of security that he would stay there. 
If there be here and there a thoroughly reconstructed man work- 
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ing out a long sentence, the fact is a shame, and the idea of 
keeping a cured man shut up, especially in an asylum, is intoler- 
able. It is a peculiarity of the anarchist’s case that his own opin- 
ion regarding his cure is the only one that can be taken. But to 
take that is practically impossible. His disorder does not prevent 
dissimulation, and all that he has to do is to profess a change of heart 
and stick to it. To entrap him, through argument, irritation, sur- 
prise, or espionage, into a statement of his true sentiments, would 
often be impossible. Remember how Gérard dissembled, though 
before his crime. It may be urged that the anarchist often scorns dis- 
simulation, and is often rendered incapable of it by the ferocity or ex- 
altation that seems unloosed by his crime. But if you wait for that, 
the damage is done. Before he gets so far as actual violence, 
your anarchist may be the mildest-mannered man that ever cut a 
throat or scuttled a ship. But that is the very time to shut 
him up: it is too late when his ferocity is unloosed. Yet see the 
paradox—before his ferocity is unloosed, it is wasted trouble to shut 
him up, because he can dissimulate himself out; but to wait till his 
ferocity is unloosed, is absurd. Hence it is ridiculous to depend 
upon shutting him up atall. Why temporize, then, with confining 
him at public expense? He has no claim to support by the govern- 
ment that he denies, whatever claim other criminals and lunatics 
may have; and his insanity is not of a kind to temporize with. It 
is one of the kinds that, as defences, fairly fall under the maxim 
de minimis non curat lex, and there is at least an open question 
whether euthanasia, guarded by reasonable restrictions, is not the 
best remedy for all dangerous kinds. Against the possibility of re- 
covery must always be set the fearful tragedies that have resulted 
from waiting for it; and we should bear in mind that euthanasia, in 
the modern sense, was unknown when our systems of jurisprudence 
were established. 

Outlawry and exile failing, and confinement being demonstrably 
impracticable, there is nothing left but to kill him. The only ques- 
tion is whether we shall wait for him to kill somebody else first. 
The idea of death as a preventive of future crime, instead of as a 
punishment for past crime, revolutionizes all our inherited principles 
of punishment; but it is not inconsistent with the new principles. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the failure of prospective 
death as a deterrent is not yet completely demonstrated, because part 
of the anarchists’ mania is a lust for spectacular effect that has here- 
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tofore been pandered to by public execution; and private execu- 
tion has not been tried. Yet the executions at Chicago, though 
fully reported in the papers, were not public shows, as those at 
Paris have been; and it is worth noting, though it hardly proves 
much, that the Chicago executions have not been followed by repeti- 
tions of the crime, while the Paris ones have. Nevertheless our 
conclusions must be to some extent hypothetical on that point. If 
he can be extirpated by exile, well and good; but effective exile can 
be applied with fair notice that, if the anarchist is seen here again, 
death will follow. Then there can be no question of its justice. 

Let the state, then, say to the professed anarchist, without waiting 
for him to commit his murder: “ You have abandoned the right to 
stay among us. We have no desire to take your life; but we 
will not have you among us. Go elsewhere, and use whatever 
chances you may have. You prove yourself not fit for human 
society, and we shall, as a matter of decency, notify all organized 
societies of that fact. If you come back here, we shall kill you. If 
you go there, they, if they are wise, will do the same. Your 
only possible home is your only fit home—the wild and desert 
places of the earth, with the other beasts of prey that man has not yet 
exterminated.” 

Henry Ho tr. 
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WE are slowly discovering in this country that it will not do to 
put too implicit a faith in our institutions. We are learning through 
bitter experience, and costly withal, that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is no better than an aristocratic or monarchical form as an 
insurer against our human nature; that government of any kind is 
merely a machine, which must have machine tenders; that, if these 
do not do their duty, the machine will either not go at all, or become 
an engine of destruction; that it is impossible for them to perform 
their duties if they are ignorant or dishonest. When our fathers 
devised the primary, they thought that they had provided a plan 
through which honest and capable candidates would be selected, for 
they assumed that American citizens could be counted upon to be 
true to the trust imposed by their citizenship. We, however, for- 
getting that the primary is itself a machine, which in turn needs 
proper men to tend it, if its operation is to result in the selection of 
the right persons to administer the government, have thought that 
we could go our ways, some to their farms, others to their merchan- 
dise, and while we were absorbed in money-getting or in pleasure, 
could safely leave these two machines to work on under the coutrol 
of any set of men who chanced along. That which might have been 
foreseen has at last actually happened. ~ 

We are confronted by the fact, if the situation in New York 
is any criterion, that the administration of our political affairs 
is largely in the hands of the criminal classes. By “ criminal classes” 
is meant the classes which habitually break the law; not merely 
thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, and rogues of every hue, but men 
who buy or sell office, legislation, official action, or protection. 
The police official who sells police protection (a new form of Papal 
Indulgence) to a thief, a prostitute, or a gambler, is a criminal. 
Will any one dare to maintain that the “ reputable citizen” who 
purchases a United States senatorship, or a statute, or the privilege 
of storing his goods upon the sidewalk in defiance of the rights of 
his fellow citizens and in plain breach of the law, is not a criminal? 
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Into such hands as these has the control of our country mainly 
passed. The making of our laws is mainly the business of a partner- 
ship between the men in office who sell, and the men out of office 
who buy, legislation. The execution of our laws, or rather their non- 
execution, is also, toa great extent, a partnership business between the 
men in office who sell, and the men out of office who buy, indulgences. 

Is proof needed for so sweeping an assertion? Read the testi- 
mony of the head of the Sugar Trust before the investigating com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. In the face of that evidence, 
can any man say that there are no criminal copartnerships in the very 
highest of political and social circles? Look at the numerous police 
investigations now going on in various cities of the Union. Take, 
in particular, the one in New York city by the investigating com- 
mittee of the New York State Senate. Are we to be blind to the 
coincidence of two concurrent Senate investigating committees, one 
of the nation, the other of its most populous State, the one probing 
for official crime among the upper classes, the other for official crime 
among the lower classes, and each finding the same thing in both? 
It will serve the purpose of this paper to dwell for a moment upon 
the New York investigation, popularly called the Lexow investiga- 
tion, from the name of its chairman. 

The prophecy is of long standing, that if an honest, fearless, 
searching examination should be made into the government of 
that city, there would come revelations at which the community 
would stand aghast. Such an one is at this moment being had of a 
single department, that of the police, and although it is not yet 
finished, the prophecy is even now verified. It is of course too soon 
to know the full depths of our civic corruption. It is not too soon 
to inquire what lesson should be drawn from that which is already 
laid bare. 

If the testimony of the witnesses is to be believed, there exists 
in the city of New York a Police Protective Tariff (to borrow the 
phrase used the other day by a distinguished ex-mayor of New York), 
the revenues from which equal the legitimate income of the city. 
These revenues are divided between various politicians in and out 
of office. The probabilities are that there is a regular ratio of divi- 
sion, a percentage, as is usual among brigands. He will be entitled 
to great honor who will succeed in discovering how much of the 
plunder goes to the ward man, how much to the police captain, how 
much to the inspectors, to the commissioners, to Tammany Hall, to 
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the district leaders of Tammany Hall, and to the chief and other 
officers of that organization. There ought to be no doubt that there 
is a regular division of profits. Knowledge of human nature is a 
sufficient guide on that point. As the whole thing is done by “ bus- 
iness methods,” each man knows the scale of prices, and therefore 
knows what the revenue is, and will insist upon his share. An illus- 
tration of this is found in the well-known rates of division of the 
pay of the Italian laborers employed by the Street-cleaning Depart- 
ment. They are hired in gangs through padrones. Their nominal 
pay is $1.50 per day, of which the laborer gets seventy-five cents, 
and the padrone, the Tammany district leader, and Tammany Hall 
twenty-five cents each. 


It will be profitable to examine in detail the figures of our Police 
Protective Tariff as taken from the testimony. It will be seen that 
the duties are both specific and ad valorem.* 


Disorderly houses, initiation fee 
“« * monthly payment 

Concert saloons, unlicensed, per month 

Cafés, unlicensed, per month 

Liquor-saloons (to ward men for privilege of selling on Sun- 
days) per month 

Liquor-saloons, unlicensed (to excise inspector) per month 

“Green-goods” men, according to the number of “turning- 
joints” * per month, not less than 

“Milk-shake” peddlers, per month 

Merchants, for illegal use of sidewalk, per year 

Push-cart vendors, per week 

Peanut-vendors, = 

Bootblacks, per year 

Steamship companies, per month 

Policemen, for appointment 


- “ promotion, roundsman 
“ cs 


Oe “ 


. -§10,000 to 17, "000 
The foregoing tariff is proved by the salto of witnesses who 
for convenience may be divided into four classes, thieves, prostitutes, 


' This table is not intended as a complete statement of all the trades or oc- 
cupations, legal and illegal, which buy police indulgences or submit to black- 
mail, but only of those in which payments have already been proved. The coun- 
sel to the Investigating Committee, Mr. John W. Goff, has kindly furnished the 
figures to the writer. 

* A “turning-joint” is the place where the substitution of brick or sawdust 
for genuine bills is made. Each “backer” (i.e., the capitalist) has a number of 
such places, and in addition to the monthly payments must, if the victim 


“squeals,” divide with the police the plunder which they save him by getting 
rid of the victim. 
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merchants, and miscellaneous persons, including humble folk, “ poor 
but honest,” and some neither poor nor honest. Can it be believed? 
Why not? The implicated officials tell us that it is not right to 
take away a man’s reputation by the evidence of self-confessed crim- 
inals. What if the man’s reputation is already gone? A witness is 
often impeached in court by the hearsay evidence that his reputation 
for truth and veracity is not good, and that his neighbors will not be- 
lieve him on oath. Thanks to themselves, that is the position our 
police officials, with few exceptions, occupy to-day in this community. 
But there is a stronger ground on which to base our credence of 
these stories. We certainly must believe the evidence of the mer- 
chants who swear they have paid the police a yearly tariff. If the 
police are corrupt enough to accept money from Dives so that he may 
encumber a sidewalk with impunity, they will surely take tribute 
from Lazarus to permit him to beg. If they receive bribes from 
Pharisees, they will exact them from Magdalens. 

An ingenious way of increasing the duties under this tariff, 
without raising the rates by fresh legislation, might be recommended 
to Congress to be applied to that other great iniquity, the National 
Tariff. Every once in a while the police captains are transferred to 
each other’s districts, and then the criminal houses must pay over 
again to the new captain for another “ initiation fee.” It is worthy 
of remark that this screw is not turned upon the merchants. The 
merchants are to be congratulated that, in the eyes of the police 
officials, they are not quite so criminal as the prostitutes. 

In all this sickening mass of corruption, what is the one thing 
that stands out as an appalling fact? Is it that thieves and gamblers 
purchase, and that the police officials sell, “ police protection”? Is 
it that Tammany Hall district leaders, some of whom are judges, 
sell their influence to thieves and gamblers? Is it that appoint- 
ments to office are bought and sold? Such things ought not 
to cause us to wonder. We have, indeed, known that they exist. 
They have flourished in other countries. We are no better than 
the rest of the world. We have been aware that judgeships in our 
high courts have been bought and sold for years: why should we 
carp at the sale of a police appointment? No, it is not at such 
revelations that we need pretend to be shocked, now that they are 
established by evidence. This inquiry has disclosed the terrible 
fact that the quality of our American citizenship is being de- 
stroyed in the race for wealth. The “plain people,” as Lincoln 
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called them, the bone and sinew of our country, the respectable, 
common-sense, every-day sort of persons, who are supposed to doa 
good deal of homely, vigorous thinking, and who want to do the 
right thing without regard to parties-or policies,—these have not 
been thought to be corrupt. We have known that our great corpora- 
tions, guarding large interests, have bought legislative favors. But 
now we find that our “respectable tradesmen,” our “ reputable mer- 
chants,” have taken to buying police favors. The former was, so to 
speak, a local sore, and, however bad, did not, so long as it was 
confined to the few, threaten the nation’s life. The corruption of the 
plain people, if widespread, is a disease of the heart. Rather than 
submit to an unlawful tax by the foreigner, our fathers tumbled 
chests of tea into the harbor. We bribe our police to protect us 
while we, in violation of our own just laws, pile boxes of dry-goods 
on the sidewalks. Let not the sin of this be put off upon the police 
alone. It is idle tocall these payments blackmail. Only the coward 
or the wrongdoer submits to blackmail. Are our merchants cowards, 
or are they wrongdoers? 

It is to be hoped that the quality of citizenship in New York city, 
as disclosed in this investigation, is not a fair sample of that of the 
country at large. New York must, however, look to herself. It 


will be interesting at this point to quote from a personal letter to the 
writer, for it will serve to show that this very thing is the subject of 
earnest thought among her citizens. 


“The typical New Yorker seems to be a man who plunges into his business 
for the sake of making a fortune, and he plunges into it in so headlong a way, 
with an eye so single to this one purpose, that he sacrifices everything else for 
it. He argues to himself, consciously or unconsciously, that after a certain 
number of years he will be able to retire or to do whatever he have it in his mind 
to do, and that it makes no difference what the intervening years cost him. It 
is easier and cheaper to pay a policeman or a ward man than it is to take the 
time from his business or to run the risks of embarrassment to show himself a 
good citizen. This is really the canker, and in any proper measurement of in- 
fluences thjs submissive state of mind is a very much worse feature of our life 
than the existence of houses of vice andcrime. It really is undermining the 
stalwart, independent American character. If there were not good reason to 
hope for improvement, it would be perfectly proper to say that New York isa 
community in which a man with a right idea of citizenship could hardly afford 
tolive. The prodigious significance of this fact does not seem to be realized.” 


Let the reader also ponder well the words with which this letter 
ends: 


“ Any man who is not already committed for some reason to residence in New 
York would find sufficient cause to hesitate a long time before going there. 


. 
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Consider, for instance, a perfectly balanced man who wishes that the moral 
influences of his life shall count for the most that they possibly can in a perfectly 
normal way ; a man who does not set out to be a missionary and to reform the 
wicked, but who intends to do some sort of honest work in an honest and manly 
way, so that everything he does shall have a wholesome influence in his own 
development and upon all who come in contact with him or with his work; a 
man who wishes his character and the quality of his work to be things that 
would stand the utmost scrutiny of his own children; a man who regards citi- 
zenship in the Republic as a great privilege and as a great trust,—consider such 
aman, whose life and principles are not influenced by improper love of money 
or of position in other ways, and see how he would look at this matter. Sucha 
man would hesitate long before willingly becoming a citizen of this great munic- 
ipality. Hecan round out his life a great deal better in some smaller town, 
rear his family better, live a more wholesome life, and find room for the develop- 
meni of all his faculties. The truth is, what may be called the faculty of citi- 
zenship is becoming atrophied in a large proportion of the men in New York— 
even the best men.” 


This discloses the reason why it is so difficult to dethrone the 
brigands who have managed to seize the reins of powerin New York. 
The appeal to rise to a high plane of citizenship is made to deaf 
ears. Voters are bound to Tammany Hall by ties of direct self- 
interest, as seekers after office, of contracts, or of police protection, 
must themselves acknowledge. They have become insensible. They 
will not consider questions from the standpoint of principle as op- 
posed to party, and they will not consider them at all. Personal 
convenience outweighs civic duty. That trait of our national char- 
acter, the dislike of making in little things what we call a fuss, has 
been treated as if it were a virtue. It was a foible. It has be- 
come cultivated into a fault. Said James Russell Lowell, years ago: 
“T sometimes find myself surmising whether a people who, like the 
Americans, put up quietly with all sorts of petty personal impo- 
sitions and injustices, will not at length find it too great a bore to 
quarrel with great public wrongs.” 

A true prophecy,—so true, that the word “ reformer” is even used 
as a word of reproach. How often do we hear, of some one who is 
trying to live up to a high ideal of citizenship,—failing, it may be, 
but still trying, and doing what in him lies to preserve its traditions in 
the breasts of his fellow men as well as in his own,—the sneer uttered 
that he is a “ professional reformer.” The Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee’s examination has, however, demonstrated one thing—that the 
time has come when voters must choose between supporting reform 
orcrime. There is now no middle ground. He who is not for re- 
form, stands for crime. He cannot shrug his shoulders and take 
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refuge in pessimism. The pessimist is a man whose resolution to 
act is not equal to his ability to think. A new political force has 
come into existence most opportunely. All over this land, men 
of independent ways of thinking, of resolute purpose, men who 
do not want office, men who are sick of parties, who have learned 
that each party is worse than the other, men who do not care to what 
party an official belongs if he will only perform the duties of his 
office properly,—these men are organizing for the one purpose of 
obtaining good municipal government. It is to these men that we 
should look for inspiration at a time when it would seem as if our 
ideals of American citizenship were to be utterly shattered. Our 
parties no longer tend to educate statesmen. Our National Con- 
gress, our State Legislatures, no longer produce statesmen. The 
latter, indeed, are nurseries for criminals. The brains and talent of 
the country stay at home, in private life. They are therefore avail- 
able for municipal affairs, which have for many years been wholly 
subordinated to national interests. It is our municipal matters 
which now demand our best statesmanship. Necessity and inven- 
tion ever go hand in hand, and just at the time of our greatest peril 
we find springing up these local organizations intent on solving the 
problem of good local government. In them will be trained the 
statesmen of this nation for the next generation. They will keep 
alive the traditions of the true American citizen. Our citizenship 
is, after all, not dead, but sleeping. 

JOHN Brooks Leavitt. 

43 





THE INCREASE OF CRIME, AND POSITIVIST CRIM- 
INOLOGY. 


THE two great scourges of humanity are disease and crime, and 
man’s struggle against them forms a notable portion of the history of 
the race. The advance of science within the last generation has 
greatly modified and improved the practice of medicine, and it is 
natural that earnest sociologists should be incited to the endeavor to 
reduce into something like scientific method the hopelessly empirical 
and hap-hazard treatment of crime. 

The necessity for improvement is admitted on all hands. In 
1826 France commenced to collect and publish statistics on the 
subject; in 1835 England followed the example; and at intervals the 
other Continental nations have, one by one, done the same. Thus 
there has gradually been accumulated a vast body of materials for 
scientific study, and, although comparative criminal statistics are 
notoriously apt to mislead, the figures show undeniably that, with 
the exception of the British Empire, society has been worsted in the 
conflict with its criminals, and that crime has been increasing in spite 
of perfected police organization and the anxious labor of the tri- 
bunals. In France, for instance, from 1826 to 1880, the population 
grew only from 31,000,000 to 37,000,000, yet the trials for adultery 
multiplied ninefold, rape committed on children increased from 136 
per annum to 809, assassinations from 197 to 239, arson from 71 to 
150, infanticide from 102 to 219. The aggregate criminality of 
Christendom to-day is hideous to contemplate, demonstrating the 
insufficiency of the existing means of repression and the crying 
necessity for a change. If we take, for example, homicide, we are 
told that in the seven years 1881-87, the annual average in some 
of the leading states of Europe has been: 


Austria . - 689 | Germany. . 577 | England . . 818 
Hungary . - 1,231 | France . . 847 | Scotland . tae 
Spain , . 1,584 | Belgium . - 132) Ireland . - 129 
Italy ‘ - 8,606 | Holland . : 35 


—amounting in all to 9,208 yearly; and that, if to this be added the 
homicides in Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Roumania, 
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Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece, the total would be about 
15,000. Accurate statistics for the United States are not accessible, 
but the usual estimate of 3,000 is probably below the truth; and, 
if we include Canada, Australia, and the Spanish republics of Certral 
and South America, the homicidal aggregate of states professing the 
Christian faith must be between 20,000 and 25,000 annually. The 
most deplorable feature, moreover, of this swelling tide of crime is 
that the increase is specially manifested in the class of habitual crimin- 
als, for the convictions for repeated offences multiply more rapidly 
than those for first offences. In France they grew, for misdemeanors, 
from 21 per cent of the whole in 1851 to 44 per cent in 1882, and 
for crimes from 33 to 52 percent. In Italy they were but 104 per 
cent in 1876, while in 1885 they were 34%. Yet these official figures 
are greatly too low, for, as relapses are visited with increased penalties, 
the offender naturally conceals the fact as far as he can, and the 
means of ascertaining it are necessarily imperfect. Ferri says 
that by personal investigation among 346 persons condemned to hard 
labor he found 37 per cent to be old offenders, and among 363 con- 
demned to prison 60 per cent, though the official returns make out 
only 14 per cent of the former and 33 per cent of the latter. 

The causes at work to produce these disheartening results are not 
far to seek. One of them unquestionably is the marked increase in 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors which is shown by the statis- 
tics of almost every nation. Tolstoi may perhaps exaggerate when 
he asserts that alcohol is accountable for 90 per cent of crime, and 
that of women who go astray one-half yield to temptation when under 
its influence; but the best-informed criminologists ascribe to it a 
large share not only in stimulating to crime and in blunting the moral 
perceptions, but also in producing the peculiarly dangerous class of 
born criminals, who are hopelessly incorrigible. Marro found by 
investigation among convicts that 41 per cent of them were children 
of drunken parents, and the incalculable extent to which such hered- 
itary criminality will infect society is amply shown in Dugdale’s 
remarkable study of the Jukes family. 

The immense development in recent times of the urban population 
is another fruitful source of increasing crime, for cities, through their 
temptations and contaminating associations, are hotbeds of vice. 
The increase of wealth among all classes is to be reckoned as another 
cause, for, contrary to the popular opinion, poverty is not an incentive 
tocrime. Morrison tells us that every rise in the rate of wages is 
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followed by an increase of offenders, and that the prisons are never 
so full as in a period of general prosperity and abundant work. 

Yet still more efficient than all these causes has been the humani- 
tarian movement which is so marked a feature of the present century. 
The reaction against the barbarism bequeathed to us by the Middle 
Ages—a reaction led by Beccaria in criminal jurisprudence and pro- 
cedure and by Howard in prison discipline—has not been without 
its serious drawbacks. Punishments have been mitigated, while 
methods of procedure have been adopted which, in their effort to 
avoid injustice to the innocent, afford impunity to the guilty, or so 
protract the trial that the deterrent influence of speedy justice is 
lost. Garofalo, indeed, does not hesitate to assert that to the popular 
mind the courts seem devised and conducted so as rather to pro- 
tect the criminal against society than to protect society against the 
criminal. 

Trial by jury, introduced into France by the Revolution of 1789, 
has spread everywhere for non-political criminal cases. It is a 
clumsy device at the best among races trained to its use, and is utterly 
unfitted to peoples whose sympathies are apt to be rather with the 
wrong-doer than with his victims, who are easily led away by the 
rhetoric of the advocate, and who, if we may believe the criminolo- 
gists, are frequently open to the seduction of bribery or liable to 
intimidation by the friends of the accused. This induces extra 
caution on the part of prosecuting officers, who hesitate to try offenders 
unless they feel a reasonable certainty of overcoming the scruples 
or the fears of the juryman. Thus in France in 1887, out of 459,- 
319 complaints, 239,061, or more than half, were pigeonholed. 
Unlike the English, the Continental jury is not required to be 
unanimous; its decisions are reached by secret ballot, in which a 
tie acquits and a blank or illegible ballot is counted for acquittal. 
When, under these difficulties, a conviction is obtained, if the offence 
is a capital one, the diseased sentimentalism of the age steps in to 
preserve the worthless life of the criminal. In Italy, no execution, 
save in the army, has taken place since 1876, and the death-penalty 
was finally abolished as useless in 1891, as it has likewise been 
in Holland, Portugal, Roumania, and practically in Belgium and 
Switzerland. In the other states the following curious table, 
quoted by Professor Ferri from the Howard Association, shows 
how tender are the Continental nations in fhe judicial shedding of 
blood : 
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Country Country 


Condem- 


Austria. . . | 1870-79 
France . . . | 1870-79 
Spain. . . | 1868-77 
Sweden. . . | 1869-78 
Denmark . . | 1868-77 
Bavaria. . . | 1870-79 


North Germany | 1869-78 
England. . . | 1860-79 
Ireland . . . | 1860-79 
Scotland .. . | 1860-79 
Australia and 

New Zealand | 1870-79 


Eesess 


British severity, as illustrated by these figures, may perhaps 
explain how England has held crime in check better than Garofalo’s 
suggestion of the purification of the race by the wholesale slaughter 
of vagabonds under the Tudors, and by the deportation of convicts to 
the American colonies in the eighteenth century and to New South 
Wales in the nineteenth. 

This virtual abandonment of the death-penalty leaves to the legis- 
lator no resource for the repression of crime but imprisonment in its 
various forms, and it is employed for all offences, great and small. 
In Italy, in the ten years 1880-89, the sentences to jail amounted to 
1,112,079; in France, for the decade 1879-88, those by the lower 
courts alone were 1,675,000, of which 113,000 were for terms of less 
than six days. The prisons thus become nurseries of crime, where 
trivial offenders are trained to evil courses and are let loose with the 
taint and disgrace of the punishment clinging to them. At the same 
time they have lost their former terror for the hardened criminal, for 
the humanitarian instincts of the age have rendered them abodes far 
more endurable than the cabin of the peasant or the garret of the 
workman, to say nothing of the relief from the care of the morrow 
which oppresses the man who depends on his labor for his daily 
bread. Even the bagne and the so-called galleys are managed on 
benevolent principles and are regarded by the dangerous classes rather 
as a refuge in time of need than as a punishment to be dreaded. Coup- 
ling all this with the larger gains to be made in a society where the 
increase of wealth offers such opportunities to the spoiler, we can 
well appreciate the assertion of M. Tarde that the profession of a 
criminal offers greater profits and smaller risks than any other career 
open to the indolent poor. 

That some change in the treatment of the criminal classes is a 
vital necessity admits of no question, and, with the scientific and 
materialistic tendencies of the time, it is no wonder that the atiempt 
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should be made to solve the problem scientifically—or at least with 
the appearance of scientific method. So long ago as 1848 Quételet 
pointed out the fact that crime is hereditary in some families as 
scrofula and phthisis are in others, and that the majority of criminals 
spring from these families, which should be isolated like persons 
suspected of bearing the germs of contagion. Maudsley in England 
and Despine in France did good service in defining the more 
obvious characteristics of the criminal diathesis, but it was reserved 
for Lombroso to make an exhaustive study of the subject and 
endeavor to reduce it to scientific accuracy. 

Lombroso’s “ Delinquent Man,” of which the first edition appeared 
in 1876, may be regarded as the foundation of what is known as 
positivist criminology. By the personal examination of innumerable 
criminals he identified certain physical peculiarities and anomalies, 
which he claims to be diagnostic of the born criminal—the man who 
is by nature irreclaimable and who may be regarded from the start as 
hopelessly incorrigible. Of these the chief are lack of symmetry of 
skull or face, certain peculiarities of ears, hands, and feet, scantiness 
or absence of beard, nervous contractions of the face, prognathism, 
inequalities of the iris, twisting of the nose or absence of the bridge, 
retreating forehead, excessive length of face, prominence of cheek- 
bones, dark color of hair and eyes, while white hair and baldness are 
rare. He lays great stress, moreover, on tattooing—a practice which 
he regards as exceedingly symptomatic of criminal tendencies; and 
from these various external characteristics it is claimed that three 
types of criminals may be distinguished, the murderous, the violent, 
and the thieving. For all this there may well be some foundation of 
truth, but far less than is asserted by the discoverer and his disciples. 

In fact, the character of Lombroso’s mind is the reverse of scientific : 
he is imaginative and enthusiastic; and his definitions are so elastic 
that in one book he classes Charlotte Corday with Ravaillac, Guiteau, 
and the regicides as an example of hereditary degeneration, while 
in another he groups her with Paoli, Garibaldi, Gambetta, Marx, 
Lasalle, and the Christian martyrs. Yet,- when divested of the 
extravagances incidental to overzealous propagandism, there can be 
little question that in the hands of cautious experts valuable in- 
dications may occasionally be had by the physical examination of 
those suspected of crime. Ferri tells us that the sphygmograph, 
by which internal emotion can be detected under external impassi- 
bility, has served to prove that one accused of robbery was innocent 
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of the alleged offence, but guilty of another of which he was not sus- 
pected ; and that in another case it determined the innocence of a man 
condemned for life, by revealing a grave judicial error. Yet in 
looking for practical results we can scarcely feel confidence in the 
realization of the glowing anticipations of the criminologists as to 
the benefits to accrue from their science, when justice, as they assure 
us, will have the aid of surer methods of detecting the criminal 
by the observation of tattooing, anthropometry, physiognomy, the 
physio-psychic conditions, the data as to sensitiveness, reflex activity, 
vaso-motor reactions, the extent of the field of vision, etc.; nor can 
we reasonably hope that the credibility of witnesses can be absolutely 
determined, as we are promised, by scientific applications of psychol- 
ogy and psycho-pathology. At all events thus far the main service 
rendered by Lombroso and his school has been to call increased atten- 
tion to the class of incorrigibles, the hopelessness of their reform and 
the necessity of their “ elimination” for the protection of society. 

Positivist criminology, however, by no means limits itself to the 
humble function of detecting and classifying criminals. It aims at 
a complete reconstruction of the whole theory of crime and punish- 
ment. It holds that there is nosuch thing as absolute crime, no acts 
that are in themselves prohibited by natural or divine law. What 
we call crimes are simply infractions of the rules which a given social 
organization at a given period has established for its convenience or 
self-preservation ; and, as social organization changes with the develop- 
ment of civilization, these rules change, so that what is a laudable 
action at one period becomes criminal at another; there are no crimes 
on the statute-book to-day which have not been or perhaps now are 
permissible under social conditions of a lower type, and vice versa. 
M. Tarde points out that of the ten offences which, in the Hebrew 
legislation, were punished with lapidation, nine are no longer to be 
found in the penal codes of Europe, and if the tenth one is there it 
is on account of an entirely different motive. Garofalo even argues 
that chastity is an artificial and conventional virtue. 

Virtue and vice being thus merely the expression of what is use- 
ful or hurtful to society in its existing condition, the question of mo- 
rality disappears. The responsibility of the criminal also is removed 
by the absolute denial of free will. What a man does he does inev- 
itably, according to the ‘composition and resolution of the various 
influences acting upon him at a given moment; all living organisms 
are subject to the same laws, and their actions are governed in the 
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same way. From the protozodn or amoeba to man, the only difference 
is that, as we rise in the scale of being, the motives and impulses 
grow more complex, and man is as much the instrument of the forces 
acting upon his physical and psychical nature as is the protozoén in 
its simpler organization. Moral responsibility is thus an idle phrase, 
and to speak of punishment as retribution or expiation is merely to 
re-echo an outworn superstition. The conception embodied in the 
word “ guilt” should have no influence on the framing or administra- 
tion of the law. An involuntary homicide is on precisely the same 
moral plane as one committed through cupidity or hate, and if society 
sees fit to visit it with a lighter penalty this should be simply because 
negligence is less threatening to social order than violent and unre- 
strained passions. The insane murderer is in the same category and 
is to be dealt with in the manner that will best preserve the state from 
further injury by him. Thus, under these theories, society is left free 
to deal with every individual offender in the mode best fitted to 
subserve its interests and promote the well-being of its members as a 
whole; and the boast of the positivist criminologists is that, while 
heretofore penal codes have regarded the crime rather than the crim- 
inal, in the new order it will be the criminal who will be considered, 
and not the crime. 

When we reach the practical measures proposed to give expression 
to these theories, we find valuable suggestions mingled with others 
that are visionary. That habitual criminals—the incorrigibles or 
born criminals of Lombroso—who are and always will be at war with 
society, should be “eliminated” by death or perpetual confinement 
and thus be prevented from propagating their kind, is a proposition 
which will probably be assented to by all save ultra-humanitarians. 
Yet Ferri hesitates to recommend the death-penalty for them and 
suggests agricultural colonies in which they can be confined for life, 
with the further proposal that they be set to work to reclaim malarious 
districts in place of employing honest peasants in that deadly labor. 
Agricultural colonies, in fact, are the main reliance of the Italian 
school to avoid the acknowledged evils of prisons, and in place of 
fixed terms they propose indeterminate sentences under which all 
prisoners are to be examined from time to time by experts in psycho- 
pathology and criminal anthropology, and are not to be released until 
there is satisfactory evidence of their readaptability to society. 
Garofalo makes a fruitful suggestion in pointing out that in the 
existing penal codes the interests of the victim of a crime are wholly 
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overlooked, while reparatory damages payable to him ought to be 
a feature of all sentences: if the offender has property it should 
be seized; if he has none he should be required to work it out, the 
state paying the sufferer and putting the convict to hard labor till 
his wages suffice to refund the amount. Such fines or damages 
would be a wholesome substitute for the innumerable short-term sen- 
tences to prison which now exert so evil an influence in recruiting 
the criminal army and converting casual into habitual offenders. 
Prisons, moreover, should be made really penal in character, and be 
no longer, as at present, comfortable abodes, while special asylums 
should be provided for the confinement of insane criminals. 

Much of this is reform in the right direction, though the advan- 
tage to be expected from it scarcely responds to the exultant promises 
held out by the new school. They claim, however, that by the 
application of their principles penal codes can be reduced to extreme 
simplicity, for the degree of punishment will depend on the character 
of the criminal and not on that of the crime. The whole administra- 
tion of criminal justice will resolve itself into determining, according 
to the rules of science, first, the guilt of the accused, and, second, his 
adaptability to the social environment. In the words of Professor 
Ferri: 






“When the repressive social function assumes simply the character of a 
defensive force, by excluding the ethical notion of retributive punishment of 
crime, the penal judgment can no longer busy itself with apportioning care- 
fully the penalty to the moral responsibility or culpability of the criminal. Its 
only object will be to prove that the accused committed the offence, and then to 
determine to what anthropological category he belongs, and thereby what degree 
of anti-social perversity or social readaptiveness is presented by his physio-psy- 
chical personality.” 

To this end judges and police are to be carefully trained in all 
these matters, and every prosecutor’s office is to have a staff of 
experts in criminal anthropology. Students are no longer to trouble 
themselves with the intricacies of criminal jurisprudence, or to culti- 
vate the eloquence so seductive to juries, but are to be drilled in 
psycho-pathology and anthropometry, and are to attend, under their 
instructors, clinics in the prisons as their medical brethren do in the 
hospitals. 

Such, in brief outline, are the leading tenets of the positivist 
school, whose views, if we may judge from the immense accumula- 
tion of literature on the subject during the past twenty years, are 
exciting no little attention throughout Europe and are doubtless des- 
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tined to contribute a share to the changes in criminal law and prac- 
tice which are inevitable if the rising tide of crime is to be checked. 
Although some of these philosophic day-dreams may provoke a 
smile, yet the thoughtful publicist cannot but be grateful for any 
honest and resolute effort to lift the administration of criminal juris- 
prudence from the perilous routine into which it has fallen. In this 
we of the Western world have as large an interest as our cousins of 
the older hemisphere. While the boundless resources of our terri- 
tory and our more scattered population have hitherto rendered these 
problems less immediately pressing for us than they are for the 
crowded nations of Europe, and while the easy-going optimism of 
our people has disposed us to the belief that they will solve them- 
selves in time, symptoms are not lacking of a serious character to 
show that we must bestir ourselves if we are to avert most threaten- 
ing evils. The growth of the urban population is becoming even 
more disproportionate here than it is abroad. The increase of vaga- 
bondage, encouraged by the thoughtless good nature or timidity of 
the rural districts, promises to breed for us a large and dangerous 
class of born criminals whom it will be hopeless to reclaim to honest 
labor, while the development of Coxeyism shows us how readily the 
ranks of these shiftless tramps can be recruited, and how reckless 
they become of the rights of others. The interminable delays and 
evasions through which legal ingenuity is allowed to defeat the ends 
of justice are directly responsible for the alarming increase of the 
practice of lynching, which is the natural expression of a deplorable 
popular loss of confidence in the courts; while on the other hand 
there is a maudlin sentimentality ever on the watch to sympathize 
with the convicted assassin and to urge in his behalf the abusive 
exercise of the pardoning power. Immigration of late years has cast 
upon.our shores vast hordes of the most degraded and lawless races 
of Europe; and though we have been accustomed to flatter ourselves 
that our native population contributes less than its share to the crim- 
inal classes, the researches of Professor Falkner have recently shown 
that when the statistics are applied—as they should be—to adults 
alone, the percentage of native offenders is larger than that of foreign.’ 

1Possibly, if we include children born in this country of foreign parents, 
Professor Falkner’s conclusions may be subject to modification. The statistics 
of the last census show that of 82,329 prisoners in 1890, 25.55 per cent were 
white natives, 29.49 per cent were negroes, 34.66 per cent were foreign-born or 


with both parents foreign, 9.40 per cent were unknown or with one foreign 
parent, and .09 per cent were Indians, Chinese, etc. 
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Already the class of habitual culprits is as large with us as in 
Europe, where it is estimated to constitute between forty and fifty 
per cent of convicts, for in the penal institutions reporting to the 
Bureau of Education in 1892, ten per cent of the inmates are set 
down as incorrigibles, and thirty-five per cent as returning to a life of 
crime. Homicide has increased to such degree that, except in cases 
of peculiay atrocity, it is popularly regarded almost with indifference, 
till, as Dr. Andrew D. White happily observes, the only taking of 
life that Americans object to seems to be that which is done by judi- 
cial process. The general diffusion of education, from which, a 
generation ago, so much was expected, has utterly failed; for statis- 
tics show that literates contribute a larger percentage of their class to 
the criminal ranks than do the illiterates. In spite of the enormous 
expenditure of sixty million dollars per annum on police, judiciary, 
and prisons, the class which lives by preying upon society increases, 
and all discussion is to be welcomed which will attract popular 
attention to the magnitude of the evil and excite thoughtful consid- 
eration as to the measures best adapted to work a much-needed 
reform. 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


The foregoing subject may be pursued by consulting the works 
here named, but recent literature on criminology has become so vast 
that only a brief selection of typical works can be enumerated: 
Lombroso, “ L’uomo delinquente,” 4th ed., Turin, 1889, 2 vols. with 
atlas. (It has been translated into French, German, and Russian.) 
Ferri, “ La Sociologie Criminelle,” author’s translation from the 3d 
Italian edition, 1 vol., Paris, 1893 (Rousseau). Garofalo, “La 
Criminologie,” 3d ed., 1 vol., Paris, 1892 (Alcan). Tarde, “La 
Criminalité Comparée,” 2d ed., 1 vol., Paris, 1890 (Alcan). Falk- 
ner, “ Prison Statistics of the United States,” Philadelphia, 1889. 
Morrison, “Crime and its Causes,” 1 vol., London, 1891 (Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.). Kébner, “ Die Methode einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Riickfallstatistik,” 1 vol., Berlin, 1893. Von Oettingen, 
“Die Moralstatistik in ihrer Bedeutung fiir eine Socialethik,” 3d 
ed., 1 vol., Erlangen (Deichert). 





LEGALIZED PLUNDER OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES: 
THE REMEDY. 


Tuart railroad companies, as quasi-public corporations with para- 
mount duties to the people, should make frequent and truthful re- 
ports as to their condition; that their officers and directors should be 
responsible to the proprietors, and should not be enabled to abuse 
with impunity the trust confided to them for the purpose of enriching 
themselves by impoverishing the properties for which they are trus- 
tees; and that receivers should not be permitted similarly to abuse 
their positions as delegates of courts of equity,—are elementary propo- 
sitions. Such is the theory. But what of the practice? 

The power of directors and receivers of railroad corporations has 
been rendered well-nigh absolute and practically irresponsible, so that 
the corporations are frequently treated by those administering their 
affairs, not as trust-estates confided to their care, but as conquered 
provinces. Not that all railroad presidents and directors are dishonest. 
No doubt many of the most important systems are managed with 
scrupulous regard for their welfare; some, in fact, have in their boards 
men so largely interested in their securities that the interests of the 
directors and of the companies are identical. So in all climes and in 
all times there have existed good despots, whose pleasures or interests 
lay in promoting the welfare of their subjects. But the ineradicable 
evil of despotism (that is, of the exercise of irresponsible power) is 
that it offers no guarantee to the subject that the administration of 
affairs for his benefit may not suddenly change into one to his detri- 
ment, by a change either in the person or in the interests of the despot. 

This condition of affairs has been brought about by our present 
policy of leaving to private action alone the protection of the rights of 
security-holders under theoretical safeguards which in practice have 
proved illusory. These theoretical safeguards are the following: 

First: Annual elections. 

Second: Legal redress by suits instituted on the part of individual 
security-holders; and 

Third: Intervention in receivership proceedings. 
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The first of these is, of course, futile, even theoretically, as to 
properties whereof the directors own so large a proportion of the stock 
that elections and annual meetings are purely perfunctory affairs. 
But even when the directors own only the nominal amount necessary 
for their qualification,—nay, indeed, when they represent the “ short” 
interest in the property, as they sometimes do,—they are almost in- 
variably in position to control the elections and to secure a ratifica- 
tion of all their acts, no matter how wrongful ;—this because the shares 
of railroads in which the directors have no large interests are rarely 
dividend-paying, and therefore have at best only a speculative value, — 
in many instances, indeed, are considered as mere gambling-counters, 
so that investments in them shift from day to day, and the purchasers 
rarely cause them to be transferred to their own names. Proxies on 
these shares are usually given by the nominal holders, not as the in- 
terest of the corporation requires, but as their personal interests and 
feelings dictate. Friendly and business relations existing between 
the nominal holders and the directors of the corporations will in most 
cases secure the votes for the existing board and an approval of the 
acts of that board. For the purpose of securing votes favorable to 
an existing board, the directors of the boards of various companies 
will also, as a rule, use their influence with such nominal holders, as 
all directors have the common interest of rulers to crush rebellions. 

That in all this the interest of a company is a matter of no mo- 
ment can readily be understood. On the contrary, frequently it is 
the very fact that the parties in control of a company have interests 
inimical to those confided to them, which brings to them the support 
of all the competitors of the company whose interest it is to cripple 
or destroy it. Some of the best properties of this country have thus 
been ruined. 

Sometimes, it is true, treason and mismanagement have been so 
flagrant, and the opposition of the actual owners so thoroughly aroused, 
that friendly aid alone will not overcome it. In these cases recourse 
is had to the well-established custom of purchasing proxies either 
indirectly or directly. The indirect purchases are made by causing 
brokers in the interest of the management to pay premiums for the 
loan of shares, so as to transfer them to the names of parties favor- 
able to the directors. The direct mode is to purchase proxies out- 
right. Having not only the patronage, but also the machinery and 
the funds of the company at their disposal, directors have, in this 
species of contest, an overwhelming advantage over the contesting 
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parties; for, even if the latter are willing to resort to the same prac- 
tices, they rarely have the means, and still more rarely the incentive, 
to expend on an uncertain outcome the large amounts required, par- 
ticularly as the price of proxies may rise rapidly under competition. 

Thus, any attempt to hold directors responsible at annual meet- 
ings and elections is attended with such difficulty, and the chance of 
successful opposition is so insignificant, that those meetings and elec- 
tions have lost all vitality. The rare cases when serious opposition 
has been developed, and the still rarer cases when it has been success- 
ful, are those in which some powerful interests for private reasons 
have entered into contests to wrest the control from those in power 
and secure it for themselves. Such contests, however, are revolu- 
tionary, and nota regular machinery for securing responsibility. At- 
tempts to hold directors to responsibility on the part of individual 
unorganized stockholders at annual meetings are rarely deemed worthy 
even of notice. They are at once crushed out of existence by a 
“ stock” vote. 

The employment of the second of the so-called safeguards, namely, 
suits instituted by private individuals in courts of equity for the 
purpose of holding directors responsible for breaches of trust, is at- 
tended with such heavy expense, and the chances of success are so 
remote (the wrongful acts complained of being committed in secret), 
and, even if finally prevailing, the practical results are so barren,— 
that such suits are even more rarely resorted to than contests for 
control. 

Intervention in receivership proceedings, for the purpose of re- 
dressing wrongs committed by receivers, is subject to even greater 
difficulties than proceedings against directors, as receivers are not 
only agents but actual appointees of the court, and the judge, by 
the very making of the appointment, virtually becomes sponsor for 
the character and ability of the receivers. And yet he is so com- 
pletely dominated by the situation confronting him, that he cannot 
avoid making unfit and even unworthy appointments, if such are 
suggested to him by the parties who alone have a standing in 
court at an application for a receivership. This application is al- 
ways ex parte and in secret. It is of necessity granted at once, 
without permitting the slightest examination on the part of the court, 
or of any other authority, into the causes which necessitated it or 
upon whom the responsibility for the bankruptcy may rest. Almost 
invariably, moreover, the proceedings are friendly, the plaintiff act- 
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ing in the interest of the directors, and the company itself being the 
defendant. It is true that, if the application is made on the 
ground of a default in the payment of coupons, the trustee under 
the mortgage upon which the default has occurred is made a co- 
defendant; but this is rarely a protection against the suggestion of 
improper persons for receivers, as the trustee is usually on the friend- 
liest terms with the directors who have nominated him as such. Be 
this as it may, after the receivers are appointed, how can the judge 
refrain from giving his confidence to his own appointees? No 
matter how upright, conscientious, and well-intentioned he may 
be, it is too much to expect that he should not look with distrust 
on individuals who intervene for the purpose of showing that his own 
appointees are unfit and unworthy. Thus, by force of circumstances, 
the court, almost of necessity and unwittingly, loses that characteristic 
which is the first element essential to the administration of justice— 
impartiality. 

If the president or directors become receivers, their very appoint- 
ment, moreover, tends to shield them against the legal consequences 
of acts committed before the receivership, because that appointment 
practically affixes the stamp of judicial approval upon their previous 
conduct. Of course the court will not shield receivers in cases of 
proved fraud; but fraud is always difficult to prove: much more diffi- 
cult against receivers than against directors, as the tribunal in which re- 
ceivers are accused is necessarily predisposed in their favor. Receivers 
can, moreover, encompass their doings with secrecy as profound as 
that which shields officers and directors, notwithstanding orders to 
file accounts and the appointment of a master in chancery to pass 
upon them. Asa rule, the accounts filed consist merely of cash re- 
ceipts and cash payments and reveal nothing further of the inner 
working of the business. Frequently, too, the master in chancery 
considers himself a mere clerk for the comparison of vouchers without 
any duty to inquire into the propriety of the payments made. The 
practices which have brought the company to bankruptcy are, there- 
fore, easily continued under the receivership by the very parties 
who, as directors, were responsible for the bankruptcy, and who use 
the receivership and their appointment as agents of a court of equity 
to shield them in the further pursuit of those practices until a reor- 
ganization supplies the company with fresh food for plunder. Their 
status as receivers is then re-converted into that of officers and 
directors, until the vicious circle is completed by a second bank- 
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ruptcy and a second receivership; again to be followed by a new 
reorganization and a fresh supply of booty. 

Thus have the supposed safeguards offered to security-holders by 
the law, as it now stands, been nullified. And this nullification has 
produced so general a demoralization among investors, and such inertia, 
that they prefer to submit to any outrage rather than to make what 
they deem vain efforts to assert their rights. Their motto has become 
the inverse of the one to which we owe our national existence. It is: 
“Millions for tribute, but not one cent for defence.” 

The evils of irresponsible power wielded by directors have, more- 
over, not been confined to the internal relations existing between 
directors and security-holders. Of necessity they have affected the 
relation between the railroad companies and the communities served by 
them. The despotism to which the security-holders have succumbed 
with hopeless resignation has, however, aroused active and formidable 
antagonism to railroads throughout the country—an antagonism that 
has worked incalculable injury not only to the railroads and to the 
security-holders, but to the country as well. 

Many communities, in their resentment, instead of making common 
cause with the security-holders and enacting laws for their common 
protection against those who abused their trust and violated their 
public duties, have treated the railroads themselves as enemies; and 
enacted laws against them to impair their efficiency and prevent their 
development. Yet the development and the efficiency of the rail- 
roads is a condition precedent to the development of the resources of 
the country. It has been forgotten that fortunes are made on the 
“bear” side as well as on the “bull” side of the stock-market; 
and much “anti-railroad” legislation, instead of being the “ anti- 
millionaire” legislation which it was intended to be, has left to the 
millionaires the amplest scope for increasing their fortunes by selling 
“short” in anticipation of just such legislation and during its progress. 

Thus our present policy, whereby we leave security-holders de- 
fenceless, and convert trustees and servants of properties into their 
masters, stands condemned by the history of the last three decades 
fraught with calamities, and by all portents of the future. The 
despotism consequent upon irresponsible administration has corrupted 
our entire system; and the hostile legislation thereby provoked has 
only oppressed the innocent and confirmed the rule of the usurpers. 
As a result of this policy, confidence in our railroad securities has 
been so seriously impaired and the credit of our railroads so injuri- 
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ously affected that we can no longer reckon on foreign capital for the 
proper development and efficiency of our railroad service; and the 
flow even of domestic capital into those necessary channels seems 
dammed up. So it has come to pass that in our country, rap- 
idly growing in population, where for that very reason railroad in- 
vestments should have the credit of government securities, railroads 
having an aggregate capitalization of $2,500,000,000 out of a total 
of about $10,500,000,000 are bankrupt and in the hands of receivers. 

The full force of this calamitous condition can be appreciated only 
when we remember that it is not only railroads and their security- 
holders, the shippers, and the communities served by the railroads, 
that are the sufferers, but that the railroads themselves directly employ 
about one million laborers who depend for their means of livelihood 
solely on the ability of those companies to pay fair wages; and that 
probably more than twice that number are engaged in the various in- 
dustries whose revenues depend largely, if not mainly, on the main- 
tenance, the proper degree of efficiency, and the continuous devel- 
opment of our railroad system. 

And the interests of these vast bodies of men is notall. We must 
add to our consideration the interests of the security-holders them- 
selves, numbered by millions as direct holders or indirect holders 
through banks and institutions of savings. The question of averting 
further disasters and of again restoring confidence in our railroad 
system is truly one second to none in national importance. 


Our present policy having disastrously failed, and it being impera- 
tive to adopt a new one, it is nevertheless essential, on account of the 
very failure of the past, that the new policy shall not involve such 
radical changes as to give rise to new and unsuspected problems. It is 
imperative that the policy to be adopted, while new, should not be 
novel, but be in perfect congruity with the spirit of the Federal Consti- 
tution and with existing institutions, so that the evils we know may 
not be followed by others—perhaps still worse—we know not of. It 
should tend only to destroy the dangerous excrescences which have 
grown up contrary to the spirit of our Constitution. 

The object should be only to give practical effect to the trust rela- 
tions which ought to exist between directors and security-holders, and 
which must exist in order that we may establish justice and promote 
the common welfare. 


The first step in the inauguration of this policy has been taken 
44 
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by the introduction in Congress of a bill entitled “ A Bill to Regu- 
late Railroad Companies engaged in Interstate Commerce.”* This 
bill proceeds on five lines, as follows: 

1. Restraint upon the commission of those wrongs proved to be 
most common and most destructive of the welfare of railroad com- 
panies, by placing the stigma of crime upon them. 

2. Regulation of railroad elections so as to make them free and 
honest, in order that the sense of trust and responsibility for the man- 
agement of those companies may be reawakened and kept permanently 
active. 

3. Assimilation of the management of railroad properties by 
receivers to that of directors, so as to relieve the United States cir- 
cuit courts from the cares of the business management of those prop- 
erties to the extent that these cares are foreign to the administration 
of justice. 

4. Establishment of a method of publicity of corporate affairs, acts 
of the directors, and business results, under governmental supervision. 

5. Initiative on the part of the public prosecuting authorities in re- 
spect to crimes committed in contravention of the provisions of the bill. 

The following are illustrations of the evils aimed at under the 
first of these heads: 

One of our great railroads invited bids for the construction of a 
new line. After the bids were received, the lowest bidder was in- 
formed that, in order to obtain the contract, he must agree to divide 
profits with a relative of the president. As the low price at which 
the bid was put in left no margin for such a division, it was suggested 
to him that he increase the bid by 20 per cent. This was done, and 
the contract was then awarded to him. 

On another occasion, the same company rejected all bids for the 
construction of an important line and undertook that construction itself. 
On that occasion it made a contract with that same relative of the 
president to supervise the work, which was all done by the company’s 
own officers (men who were either perfectly capable or should have 
been discharged), and paid him 10 per cent of the total cost of that 
construction under the guise of compensation for his supervision. 

The cases in which directors have purchased properties for com- 
paratively small sums and sold them to other companies for large 


! This Bill has been introduced in both Houses of Congress: in the Senate by 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois; and in the House of Representatives by Mr. Isidor 
Straus, of New York. 
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sums, are of such common occurrence that it is needless to quote ex- 
amples. The converse, although not so general, also happens quite 
frequently. In one instance which I remember, two companies were 
controlled by the same set of directors, who were personally interested 
in only one of the companies. They secretly sold for a practically 
nominal consideration nearly all the assets of the company in which 
they were not interested to the company in which they were inter- 
ested. When the sale became known, and indignant stockholders 
organized a committee to protect themselves, it was suggested to the 
leading men of that committee that, in view of the uncertainty of 
our laws, the only prudent course for them to pursue was to dispose 
of their holdings in the ill-favored, and to recoup their losses by 
investing in the securities of the well-favored company. ‘This 
suggestion fell on fertile soil, and the committee never held another 
meeting. Itmay be remarked that the main source of profit in “ deals” 
such as the one just described is the “short” selling which it permits 
directors to indulge in, with almost an assured chance of securing 
immense profits at practically no risk. 

Bearing on the matter under discussion is a decision just rendered 
by Mr. George L. Crawford, master in chancery, in the receivership 
proceedings of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company pend- 
ing in the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. Although this decision is not yet judicially authoritative, — 

‘ the Court having to confirm it before it becomes so,—it is nevertheless 
of extreme importance for the’reason that Mr. Crawford himself is 
an eminent member of the bar, and that the counsel of the railroad 
and of its receivers, as well as the counsel of the trustee of its principal 
mortgages, parties to the record, and also the counsel of three of its 
reorganization committees, all lawyers of great prominence, have, 
either actively or passively, concurred in it, thus giving it extraor- 
dinary weight as an exposition of the law of the United States as it 
now stands. 

Mr. McLeod, the president of the company, entered on his indi- 
vidual account into a venture involving the purchase of a very large 
amount of stock, and was called upon to furnish $350,000 of a 
certain class of bonds as “margin.” Having only $320,000 of his 
own, he secretly appropriated $30,000 from the treasury of the com- 
pany, mingling them with his own to make up theamount. Shortly 
afterward, being in need of further “ margin,” he had recourse to the 
company’s treasury in the same manner. After he had thus taken 
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$842,000 of securities from the treasury, and when there was a loss 
of about $420,000 on the venture, the board of directors of the road 
was convened; and his action was, in general terms, approved. The 
preamble to the resolution upon which this approval was based stated 
the amount of securities withdrawn as only $613,000, and the resolu- 
tion itself overstated by $30,000 the amount of the president’s own 
securities used, he evidently continuing to consider the $30,000 which 
he had first taken out of the treasury as his own. Some weeks after 
this resolution was passed, Mr. McLeod again had recourse to the trea- 
sury for an additional amount of $250,000 in bonds, and about a month 
later he took a further amount of $1,500,000 in bonds and $250,000 
in cash,—$1,000,000 of the bonds and the cash being taken on the very 
day on which the company went into receivers’ hands. When the 
attention of the court was called to these transactions, there was a 
loss of nearly $1,500,000, and securities to nearly $3,500,000 in par 
value had in the mean time been involved, and of course their ab- 
sence from the treasury largely led to the downfall of the company. 
At the time when the resolution was passed, no mention whatever 
was made of the fact—and the directors were in complete ignorance of 
it—that by reason of these purchases Mr. McLeod had incurred a lia- 
bility of over $6,000,000, nor did he deem it his duty to inform the 
board as tothe number of shares he had purchased or at what price; 
and, instead of stating that there was a loss on the transaction, he 
stated that the transaction was profitable. . 

Upon these facts Mr. Crawford has decided the law to be as 
follows :— 

1. A president of a railroad company who engages for his own 
account in a stock speculation may secretly take securities from the 
company and use them as margin in that speculation without involv- 
ing himself in criminal liability, the remedy of the company being 
simply an action for conversion, if the act be not subsequently ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 

2. No remedy whatever remains if the board approves the use 
of certain of the securities taken from the treasury; and, if this ap- 
proval be given, it is immaterial that it be on representations made 
by the president understating the amount used by him, even if, as in 
the present case, the amount withdrawn exceeds the amount stated 
by nearly 50 per cent. 

3. Notwithstanding the fact that such an approval is limited in 
terms by the resolution to a definite amount, that approval is ex- 
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tended by implication of law not only to the total amount which had 
been withdrawn, but even to all further securities which the president 
may subsequently take secretly and use as “ margin,” —the require- 
ments for the purpose of “ margin” being paramount, and may not be 
limited by the mention of a fixed amount. 

4. The law further implies that the approval of a limited 
amount of securities withdrawn as “ margin” involves the assumption 
by the company of the entire liability of the accounts to which the 
“margin” is applicable, though that liability extend into millions,— 
being in this case over $6,000,000. 

5. The law does not impose on the president any duty to inform 
the board as to the amount of shares of which he desires the company 
to relieve him, or the price at which he purchased them; nor is there 
any duty upon the board to inform itself upon such questions. How 
far it may ask or the president may tell respecting the matter is 
purely a question of judgment for the board, whose action is not 
invalidated by acting under dense ignorance of the facts. 

6. That the company has no recourse against the board of 
directors for assuming an unlimited and unknown liability by reason 
of such purchase, there being no forum to which the directors are 
amenable in such matters beyond that of their own conscience. 

In addition to the foregoing, another serious question respecting 
the rights of the president to the securities of the company was in- 
volved. It was as follows: Mr. McLeod, without authority from the 
board, either general or special, took from the treasury three hundred 
bonds belonging to the company, and handed them over to the general 
solicitor, who in turn took them to a firm of stockbrokers with whom 
Mr. McLeod kept an account. Through the intermediary of these 
brokers, by using the credit on his account and subsequently paying 
a small balance in cash, Mr. McLeod became the purchaser of those 
bonds. The brokers paid for the bonds by a check given to the gen- 
eral solicitor, which check they refused to produce. The general 
solicitor never paid into the treasury any of the money alleged tc 
have been received, simply filing with the secretary of the company 
a memorandum that that money had been expended by him under 
the direction of the president. No mention was made of the pur- 
poses for which this money was expended, nor to-whom payments 
were made, nor, of course, was there any acknowledgment of the 
receipt of any of the money by any one. Neither the taking of 
the bonds nor the expending of the money was ever known, 
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ratified, or approved by the board. On these facts Mr. Crawford 
decided that the bonds came properly into the ownership of Mr. Mc- 
Leod and that no cause of action exists against him therefor. 

No reasons are stated for this opinion, but the following must 
necessarily be the condition of the law in the opinion of Mr. Craw- 
ford and the various counsel above mentioned, in order to have 
justified the conclusion arrived at:— 

The assets of a company are entirely within the personal control 
of the president. He requires no authority from the board of direc- 
tors to sell any or all of the securities of the company, and he 
may dispose of them at his pleasure. He is not required to pay 
the proceeds into the treasury of the company or to account for the 
same; a memorandum to the effect that the money was expended un- 
der his direction, signed by the person who says that he expended 
it, is all that the company is entitled to. He need not state for what 
purpose the money was expended, and it is of course unnecessary 
that the board of directors should be apprised of such expenditure, or 
should authorize or ratify it. He is not bound to furnish the com- 
pany with the receipts of persons who are supposed to have received 
the money so expended, nor is he obliged to mention their names 
and the nature of the claims upon which the payments are made. 

Coming next to the consideration of the second of the above heads, 
we find six sections of the Bill are devoted to provisions intended to 
secure honest elections. They are based upon the principle that 
only proved and actual owners of shares or bonds should be entitled 
to vote on them, so that the control of corporations shall no longer 
be in the hands of persons who have no interests in them, or possibly 
have interests inimical to them. If the Bill becomes a law, no vote 
will be permitted unless accompanied by an oath to the effect that the 
person casting it is the real owner of the shares or bonds on which he 
offers to vote. 

To the needed reforms in the matter of receiverships the Bill gives 
great attention. The first and most important of these reforms is to 
divest courts of justice of the onerous and foreign duty of managing 
railroads. While, of course, applications for receiverships require 
immediate action, so that a temporary appointment by the court is 
necessary, that appointment itself should be limited to persons who 
for a certain term have not been officers of the company, so as to end 
the crying evil of continuing in control of properties the very per- 
sons who brought about their bankruptcy, and who frequently, for 
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the very purpose of continuing themselves in control under the pro- 
tection of the court and for other reasons more iniquitous, bring about 
that bankruptcy. Fixed rules are laid down in the Bill, not only for 
the election of permanent receivers by the bondholders, who alone 
should be entitled to manage the property during the bankruptcy, 
but the method of administration by these permanent receivers is fixed 
by such rules as experience has proven to be necessary. 

It is impossible adequately to describe the chaotic condition of 
affairs existing to-day, where each circuit court is practically the 
absolute master of any railroad which comes into its hands. Thus, 
receivers as agents of courts created for the purpose of enforcing 
contract rights and liens deem themselves justified in violating and 
destroying such contract rights whenever they deem, in their irres- 
ponsible business judgment, such a violation of rights conducive to 
the common good; asif honesty could ever be a question of policy, or 
courts could rightfully act under the maxim that the end justifies the 
means. A lease, for instance, may have shown a loss of $1,500,000 
in the year before the receivership, and the payment of any rental 
on such a lease may have been expressly prohibited by the very 
mortgage for the protection of which the receivership was applied 
for, not to speak of the general principles of law postponing leases to 
mortgage rights; and yet the receivers may continue to pay enor- 
mous losses out of the trust-funds on such a lease, and cause defaults 
on prior liens, and endanger the very existence of the property and 
of the mortgage which had particularly sought the protection of the 
court, on a bare expression of opinion that, according to their busi- 
ness judgment, this was proper. 

In respect to the control over payments made by the receivers, 
the law, as it now stands, seems to be equally unsatisfactory, it 
being questionable whether receivers must account at al] during the 
whole period of their incumbency, or give any information whatso- 
ever beyond that which their own pleasure dictates, as to their 
methods of administering the trust-funds in their hands. And even 
at the final winding up of the receivership, if the reorganization is 
made by themselves or by friendly interests, that accounting may be so 
completely controlled by them as to be practically a farce. If it 
is not a farce, it may become, for all practical purposes, a useless 
ceremony, as wrongful payments may have been made to the extent 
of.many millions which in most instances the receivers would not 
be able to repay, even if a judgment were obtained against them. 
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As to the use of the funds in their hands it is so completely within 
their arbitrary discretion, without any authority above them to hold 
them in check, that they have been known to fix their own compen- 
sation at any price at which they chose to fix it, as well as the com- 
pensation of their counsel and other employees, and even to pay 
the expenses of a plan of reorganization by the terms of which they 
were to maintain themselves in control of the property for a long 
series of years, as voting trustees with power to elect themselves 
officers and directors. The abuses incidental to such a system have 
become intolerable, and the remedy required, and supplied by the 
Bill, is an absolute necessity if all railroad property shall be relieved 
from the danger of partial or total confiscation by the agents of 
the very courts whose duty it is to administer justice and preserve 
rights. 

The Bill provides, fourthly, such governmental supervision over 
the accounts of railroads as to render them trustworthy. No valid 
objection can be urged against this provision on the ground of undue 
interference with the private affairs of railroads, because our laws 
already require the publication and filing of such accounts in various 
offices, both Federal and State. At present, however, there is no 
control over those statements, so that they may be grossly false, 
and act not as a protection but as a snare to entrap the public. 
Surely directors who publish a report in January showing a surplus 
of more than $3,000,000 should not be permitted to put their 
company into receivers’ hands in February unquestioned! Surely 
receivers, agents of a court of equity, should not be in position 
to announce to the world that a deficit in their operations for a 
year was little more than $800,000, when it amounted to over 
$3,000,000! 

The accomplishment of this reform requires absolutely that there 
should be public examinations similar to those to which our banks 
are subjected, that they should be made periodically, and that no 
report should be published by directors or receivers unless certified 
by the examiner as correct. This very supervision, too, would be 
potent in preventing the commission of many acts which the Bill stig- 
matizes as crimes. 

Lastly, it is essential that when wrong has been done it should be 
punished. But, to ensure retribution, the initiative of the public 
authorities is required, whenever the report made by the examiners 
calls for action. Private individuals should not be put to the burden 
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of sacrificing themselves in order to secure public rights against 
persons of paramount influence, who are easily able to crush all those 
who dare oppose them. Moreover, unless there be not only certainty 
of detection of wrongful acts, but also certainty of punishment when 
detected, laws will be of no avail. 

Isaac L. Rice. 





PRODUCTIVE CONDITIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN literature must be faithful to American conditions. 
Granting the variations in the personal comment of each artist, the 
output must be in its general character creative, not imitative. It 
should rise out of our conditions as naturally as the corn grows. It 
must be distinctly and unmistakably American. This is a funda- 
mental characteristic of the American realist (or veritist)—there are 
others which separate him more or less widely from the romanticist 
and idealist. I use the word “ veritist” because “realism” has been 
indiscriminately applied to everything from a tract on Christian 
Science down toatank drama. I ask indulgence for the word; there 
is no other which expresses my meaning in dealing with the new 
literary method. 

The meaning of the word “ realism” varies with the outlook of 
every person who uses it. Mr. Howells calls it “ the truthful treatment 
of material.” Véron states it to be the realistic imitation of actual 
things. Verestchagin advises the young artist to bring every event 
into harmony with the time, place, and light selected. Valdés ad- 
vises the artist to treat of the thing he loves and it will no longer be 
prosaic or dull. My own conception is that realism (or veritism) 
is the truthful statement of an individual impression corrected by 
reference to the fact. 

The difference between the veritist and the romanticist is ex- 
pressed, first, by choice of subject. The veritist chooses for his 
subject not the impossible, not even the possible, but always the 
probable. He does not seek the exceptional, the sensational; he 
naturally finds the probable more interesting than the impossible. 
Certainly he does not choose it because it pays better, for it does not. 
The larger portion of the public is composed of grown-up children, 
and tales of blood and intrigue please them much better than stories 
of the probable and the wholesome. Mr. Rider Haggard’s books 
sell better than Miss Wilkins’s. Thus the poor veritist is too often a 
martyr to his care for probabilities. 
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He sees Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Conan Doyle winning 
loud applause and much money by easy-going tales of love and war, 
the while his unexciting stories of normal human life find only an 
occasional reader. ‘This is in the nature of things. The new art, the 
modern statement, must make its way against the traditional. It is 
like making a new road in the forest. To rouse passion is an easy 
trick; to produce intellectual emotion is an art. Even to read an 
original novel requires brains. The veritist chooses a modern theme 
necessarily. His love of life and his distaste for imitation prevent 
him from “ novelizing” history in the manner of the school of his- 
torical novelists, and keeps him from the worn-out themes of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He feels entirely willing that other men should write 
“The Iron Mask” and “ The Glittering Glaive.” To him such work 
is a waste of time. 

The veritist chooses a native story, a near-by theme, and he deals 
with probable characters. They live,—his men and women; you can 
find them at home if you call. Having chosen probable characters 
he does not put them through impossible paces. He does not distort 
their lives. He respects the characters of his story as if they were 
personages in life. He cannot shove them about, nor marry them, 
nor kill them. What they do, they do by their own will or through 
nature’s arrangement. Their very names come by some singular 
attraction. The veritist cannot name his characters arbitrarily. He 
cannot call them “ Maud St. Ayr” or “ Hubert De Montford.” They 
are sometimes named “ Maud Jones” or “ Percy B. Wilson,”—the 
corrective influence of fact is shown in the surname. There is more 
of the whole question in this matter of names than one would think. 

The veritist loves his characters not because they do, but because 
they are; not because they are heroes and heroines, but because they 
are men and women. The veritist has wearied of gods and heroes; 
he wants men. He has wearied of maidens who are willowy of 
form and star-eyed. He has wearied of the constant appeal to the 
sensual which the tricky novelist knows is organic in every man and 
woman. He therefore takes an interest in plain women of character. 
He tells of middle-aged people. He seeks not mere beauty, but beauty 
and significance. This led Octave Thanet to write of “ Whitsun 
Harp,” and Joseph Kirkland of “Zury.” They did this, not out of 
theory, but because they found more to interest, more to depict, in 
such lives. 


A mere love-story has become the most hackneyed theme in 
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the world. Miss Wilkins writes mainly of old people and themes 
of filial or fraternal love. James Whitcomb Riley puts the same 
themes in verse. In choosing these, they undoubtedly sacrifice a 
certain kind of success. The easiest way to succeed in a monetary 
way is by the delineation of the erotic in the life of youth. Nothing 
is easier than the excitation of men and women by tales of love and 
war. It lacks distinction, however, and the veritist finds himself nat- 
urally averse to running in such well-worn ruts. He prefers to treat 
of other affections and interests—as, for example, where Henry James 
writes the story of a boy-pupil, or Heman Chaplin studies of “ Eli.” 

The veritist sees the individual rather than the type. If the 
individual chances to be a widely recognized type, well and good— 
but the individual comes first. Nothing is permitted to overshadow 
character. The question is not so much, What did they do? as, 
What did they think? With a background which he loves, and 
characters which he knows, the veritist begins to write, not in 
another’s way, but in his own way, corrected by reference to life. 
To allow the fantastic, or the improbable, or the impossible to come 
in, would destroy the unity of his story. It would be untrue, and 
would be unjust to his characters, for the action springs from them, 
and is controlled by them or by social forces around them. The in- 
troduction of a sensual or bloody incident into “Silas Lapham” would 
be monstrous—impossible. 

The veritist has wearied of the expected also. He does not 
contrive to have things come out all right in the end to satisfy some 
sentimentalist who wants “ him” to always marry “her.” He cannot 
provide such endings in opposition to the logic of all that has gone 
before. If the drift of the action is in a certain direction, it can be 
changed only by the will of the character or by the working of char- 
acters upon social environment. 

Neither does he enjoy the fortuitous. The chance thing, the 
curious coincidence, has small value to the veritist. To him the 
sunny, the regular, the normal is miraculous. He studies stars, 
not comets. The spy who is condemned to death is not a son of the 
general, nor a nephew,—not even a son of an old classmate: he is a 
stranger. This lessens the agony, but raises the novelist’s art. In 
the drama the hero does not rush in at the last moment and bid the 
villain “stand back.” The sonand husband who goes off to the war, 
and whom everybody supposes to be dead, continues to be dead, not- 
withstanding the need of him at home. The old curmudgeon who 
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holds the mortgage has not the slightest desire to possess the widow— 
he wants the interest. In this novel the hero does not hear of the 
heroine’s danger; the will stays lost, and the wife marries again, and 
her step-children get on peaceably with her. 

All this because the veritist does not constantly ask himself: 
“Will this create an effect?” or “Could this happen?”—but asks 
himself, “ Would this happen?” He does not say it never happens 
that the spy looks like the general’s classmate, or that the will turns 
up; he merely knows that it is not probable. In short, life goes on 
in this novel as under the sun and in the open air. The central 
figures do not necessarily marry or die at the end of the book—they 
walk on over the hill. Iam quite willing to grant that this is dis- 
tressing to certain minds, but the writers of such stories are not 
writing to please or to distress romantically inclined readers, but to 
satisfy their own ideas of art. That is to say, the veritist forms his 
novel upon life, not upon some other man’s book; not even upon his 
own caprice, but upon his personal impression of the fact. 

It is not true to say that there is no imagination involved. 
imagination is generally taken to mean the creation of weird, un- 
natural, impossible, or pathologic situations. The people who use 
the word thus are mistaken in their psychology. These are merely 
the more hackneyed forms of the imagination. Imagination is not a 
thing possessed only by an occasional morbid writer of sensational 
fiction. It is a faculty possessed by the bridge-builder, the inventor, 
the business man, often in far higher degree. To imagine vice and 
crime and salacious incidents is not to my mind a very high exercise 
of the imagination. The imagination involved in the writing of 
truthful novels is just as certainly creative as that used in the “ Lone 
Horseman” or in “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” It is a little saner 
and more wholesome; that is all. That it is not photography or flat 
reporting can be proved by this fact: the critic cannot distinguish 
between the entirely fictitious characters of the veritistic novel and 
the characters drawn from life. The critic is challenged to point 
out in “A Modern Instance” the characters “ photographed” from 
life. 

We are now to consider the objection so often raised that the 
veritist is a gloomy and depressing writer. The romanticist, notwith- 
standing his themes of blood and lust and tears, is supposed to be 
a wholesome and inspiring creature. He can slay men in war, and 
imprison maidens in donjon keeps, and hound poor peasants to death, 
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‘and yet be called a joyous and lovely teacher of the splendor and 
glory of life. Miss Repplier is fond of celebrating such books. 
Mr. Haggard, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Weyman, and Mr. Crawford act upon 
this theory. Because the romancer puts his scene afar off and clothes 
his assassin in scarlet-and-green doublet and in gold-inlaid steel, it is 
all beautiful and moral and inspiring for our sons and daughters to 
read! He may reflect for the thousandth time the heartless cruelty 
and injustice of the Middle Ages; he may perpetuate sordid and 
lustful views of life; he may celebrate the ideals of feudalism, and 
repeat age-worn slanders against women,—and yet be considered ex- 
cellent food for American youth! But the man who stands for in- 
dividuality and freedom; who puts woman on an equality with man, 
making her a human being; who stands for a pure man as well as a 
pure woman; who stands for an altruistic and free state where in- 
voluntary poverty does not exist; who teaches the danger and 
degradation of lust and greed, and who inculcates a love for all who 
live, teaching justice and equal rights, —this novelist is depressing in 
his effect upon his readers! 

The absurdity involved in this needs no exegesis. It will appear 
in the mere statement. As a matter of fact the “romance” dulls 
thought. It is a lie that lulls the conscience to sleep. The novel or 
drama of life stings, arouses, fires with exultant and awakened hu- 
manitarian religion. ‘T'o one the reader goes to dream, to sensuously 
enjoy; from the other, the reader rises with broader sympathy, with 
more complete knowledge, better fitted to think and act in the inter- 
est of truth and freedom. 

In advocating veritism I am not to be understood as apologizing for 
the so-called French realists. In fact they are not realists from my 
point of view. They seem to me to be sex-mad. I do not believe 
they are true to the men and women who make up the great body of 
citizens in France. I believe the average man or woman in France 
is sane and wholesome. I know this is true in America. They may 
be rough and sordid, and grim with a life of toil, but as a rule 
Americans are not sex-maniacs. No nation can endure and transact 
business whose citizens are as depraved as those set forth by Zola or 
his feeble imitators here in America. Even were his books true of 
the French, it would not justify a vile imitation of them on this side 
of the ocean. To imitate a grace is weakness; to imitate a vice is 
criminal. Veritism shuts out those novelists who think that only 
crime is real and only vice interesting. It does not include dramas 
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which deal with diseased persons. Zola is a great writer, a terrible 
satirist: he is not what I mean by “ veritist.” 

It will be seen that the work of the veritist is most difficult. He 
sets himself a most arduous task. His art consists in making others 
feel his individual and distinctive comment on the life around him. 
He cannot allow mere incident to cover up lack of characterization. He 
cannot fly to rape and arson to keep up the interest of his readers. 
He relies upon the power and variety and dignity of truth. He has 
faith in the physiology rather than in the pathology in human life. 
It requires more insight and more creative intelligence to write twenty 
successful novels—as Mr. Howells has done—without a single crime 
or unnatural vice in any of them, than to write a score of romances 
made up of murder, adultery, suicide, manslaughter, and all the other 
indispensable elements of the present-day romance. To write “A 
New England Nun,” or “ The Grandissimes, ” or “ The Cliff-Dwellers, ” 
requires something better than mechanics and situations. To write 
“Shore Acres” requires a conscience, a human sympathy, and the 
power to individualize. To write the ordinary melodrama requires 
only scissors and the carpenter’s hammer. 

There is one characteristic which I believe marks the difference 
between the veritist and all romancers or idealists. The veritist loves 
actual life; the romancers shrink from it as if from cold water. The 
veritist loves realities, is moved and exalted by them. He fights 
greed and depravity face to face. He discerns nobility among his 
street companions. He laughs with them, not at them. He feels 
the waves of life beat upon him, and is moved and nerved as if by 
the dash of ocean spray. He loves the sun and air. He sees the 
drama of street and market-place. He finds significance and beauty 
in the things near at hand. He feels no need of “ escaping from life.” 

The romanticist is the opposite of all this, however. As he ap- 
proaches the idealist, he places great stress on the beautiful. The 
castle is more interesting than the railway station. He lovessubdued 
lights and retired places. His characters move ina mist of senti- 
ment. He does not enjoy close contact with life. The smell of 
workmen disgusts him. Business men, and keen, sensible women, 
alarm him orannoyhim. He withdraws into a world of dead people 
who will keep their distance and nod when he pulls the string. He 
charters a vessel and goes round the world in search of a motive. 
When he uses the near-at-hand he distorts and exaggerates it and 
lights it up with red fire. He iacks repose. He troubles himself 
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much about effect. He organizes ordeals and puts his characters 
through triumphantly in the face of enormous odds. His story 
comes out right, finishes, “rounds up,” not because it would do so 
in life, but because it does notdo so inlife. He treats of people who 
are not his neighbors, because he does not like common people in real 
life and of course could not like them better in books. (In this he is 
essentially aristocratic and lacking in sympathy and insight, from the 
veritist’s point of view.) The brave youth always succeeds; the 
pure girl secures the approbation of heaven; the immoral are mi- 
raculously changed by the power of some good woman. The drunkard 
keeps his pledge; the villain dies endowing an orphan asylum—all 
contrary to life as a matter of common observation. This does 
not disturb the idealist romancer. “It is not true to life,” cries the 
veritist. “No, but it ought to be,” calmly replies the idealist. 

I am not crying out against this. On the contrary I hope it will 
continue, at least so long as it is a sincere expression of a certain out- 
look on life. When it is mere effectism I desire to see it fail and 
die. These qualifications and descriptions do not all apply to any one 
writer, but only in part. The romancer is really of all shades and 
grades. At one extreme he dealsin melodrama, at his simplest he ap- 
proaches the veritist. Often the veritist lapses into the romanticist 
or idealist momentarily. 

It all comes down to a matter of temperament. Certain minds 
find greater value in realities than others. One mind loves and 
values the near-at-hand; another finds only the blue distance en- 
chanting. I have no war with any sincere artist, but I despise 
imitation and effectism. No great art ever rose or ever can rise that 
is based upon imitation or that sacrifices truth for effect. The 
romanticist as well as every other artist should ask himself whether 
he is working to please some cult—some reader. To write in imita- 
tion of Zola is as fatal to real utterance as to write in imitation of 
Scott. Veritism imagines in the image of life. Idealism imagines in 
the image of some ideal, which is generally of the past. It is not al- 
ways conventional, not always of the past, but it is apt to be so in form 
if not in spirit. To create in the image of life is the only road to 
never-ending art. That means progress, and forever progress. To 
create in the image of models is to take a road which leads in a circle 
that never rises but always descends. To create in the image of an 
ideal, ignoring the earth, is like painting the clouds without landscape. 

To recapitulate a little: In the Novel, veritism demands sim- 
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plicity, genuineness, wholesomeness, perfect truth to the conditions 
of American life,and unity of effect. It demands significance as 
well as beauty, and a bold, unshrinking contact with life, but it gives 
the latitude of personal impression of the fact. It has produced such 
diverse novelists as Mr. Howells, Mr. James, Miss Wilkins, Miss 
French (“ Octave Thanet”), Mr. Harold Frederic, the late Mr. Joseph 
Kirkland, Miss Murfree, Mr. Cable, and many more. It is true that 
some of these writers have their romantic moments; itis true that some 
of them decline to be classed as veritists. Such things do not disturb 
the critic. Seeing that their work is based upon truth to certain 
localities and conditions, and allowing for all extravagances, they cer- 
tainly represent those localities and conditions with sufficient faithful- 
ness to be classed as veritists. 

In Poetry it leads to freedom of form—that is, to a closer ap- 
proach to the passionate speech of modern men. It leads to disuse of 
conventional words and phrases and hackneyed themes. It modifies 
the classic and fixed forms. Whitman stood for one phase of it, 
Sidney Lanier for another, James Whitcomb Riley for still an- 
other. Whitman was a powerful iconoclast and teacher of freedom. 
Lanier enlarged and modified the ancient forms which Whitman 
threw away. Riley is striving after the actual emotional utterances 
of the people. These poets only prophesy change; they do not com- 
plete a cycle: let that be stated again. 

In Sculpture, veritism demands freedom from the abstract. It de- 
mands a return to the same source from which all true art has sprung 
—study of actual life. It will lead to the delineation of the habits, 
amusements, characters of modern life. Whatever the sculptor loves 
and desires to embody in stone or bronze—that thing is suitable. In 
this way will original work be done and imitation die out. No great 
sculpture will come till it comes out of spontaneous effort. The 
sculptor who chisels a nude figure with the right leg advanced and 
calls it “ Charity,” and another similar figure with the left foot ad- 
vanced and calls it “ Faith,” is not American, and his work is not art. 
Better “ The Checker-Players” of John Rogers, for that is measur- 
ably true—has humor and life in it. The work of a man like Hd- 
ward Kemys, once a hunter and trapper, now a great sculptor of wild 
animals, shows the real development. lLanceray’s groups in bronze 
show the marvellous inclusiveness of the word “ sculptor,” once we are 
free from conventional adherence to the nude and to the ideal. 


In the Drama, veritism demands the abolition of formal plot, of 
45 
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set villains, of asides and soliloquies. It advances the study of hu- 
man life. It widens the dramatic vocabulary. It relates action on 
the stage to action in life. It leads to the use of the probable and the 
wholesome, as in the novel. It discards the abnormal, the excep- 
tional, the diseased, the criminal, in order to deal with the affairs of 
normal human life, making the drama co-éxtensive with the novel in 
the scope of its possible themes. In this connection the dramas of Mr. 
Herne and Mr. Thomas have significance. Mr. Herne has discarded 
the soliloquy, the aside, the fixed complication, and the villainous 
villain. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. Barnard 
are attempting simple scenes of American life. “Shore Acres” and 
“Tn Mizzoura” announce an American drama. They will encourage 
still more faithful and sympathetic studies of American life. 

Finally veritism, as I see it, does not enslave, it sets free. It 
does not even say, “ Idealize life—seek out the beautiful.” It places 
the artist alone before life and says: “ You are alone with the 
fact and your literary conscience. Your product is your own—or 
should be. It should be your individual comment upon life. Be 
yourself. Do not cringe or prostrate yourself; above all, do not imi- 
tate. As a creative mind, the great masters of the past have nothing 
for you. There is nothing for you to do but ignore them, as they 
ignored the masters who came before their time. All that Shake- 
speare or Goethe knew of humanity, you may know; not through 
them, not at second or third hand, but through a study of present 
life—by contact with men and women and with physical nature.” 

Every creative artist in the past, small or great, created in the 
image of life as he knew it and loved it. Shakespeare wrote great 
plays by studying life, not by studying Shakespeare. Were he liv- 
ing to-day he would be writing novels and dramas of living men and 
women, not imitations of the dramas of feudalism. The only justifi- 
cation for an American writer, painter, or sculptor is that he add some- 
thing to the literature or other art of the world. To imitate, toshirk, 
to write for mere gain or to satisfy vanity, will not add a lasting word 
toany art. The American artist must grow out of American condi- 
tions and reflect them without deprecatory shrug or spoken apology. 
He may not always keep himself on the highest level, but it should 
be his constant care to be faithful to the fact in the light of his 
literary conscience. In this way he will at least escape imitation, and 
he may speak a new word about the soul or catch a new light break- 
ing amid the reeds of the river bank. HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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Ir the main premise is correct upon which Mr. Godkin has based 
his interesting paper in THE Forum for June, on “ Who will Pay 
the Bills of Socialism?” then, of course, the whole socialistic fabric 
falls to the ground, and the socialists’ agitation that aims to make this 
world a better world to live in, being useless, may as well cease. 
Mr. Godkin takes the ground that, while the adoption of socialism 
would make a great increase in the living expenses of every civilized 
population, there would be no increase of income to provide the 
means to make such an improved standard of living possible. If 
this radical defect in the structure of socialism exists, it would have 
saved the waste of a great deal of energy and misdirected effort to 
point it out before; and it is remarkable that a factor of such 
immense import should have escaped the attention of all the leaders 
of that school of thought, many of whom are men of strong intelli- 
gence, of keen perceptions, and of cultivated minds. 

But Mr. Godkin appears wholly to have overlooked one of the 
fundamental claims of socialism. At all events, one finds no allu- 
sion whatever thereto in his paper, although a discussion of the 
‘subject without this factor is very much like a consideration of 
the Abolition movement without the question of slavery. This 
claim is, that with the adoption of socialistic principles there 
would be such an enormous increase in income as to make an 
advanced standard of living a very easy possibility. In Mr. God. 
kin’s reading of Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” he must have 
skipped the chapters devoted to the wastefulness of the competitive 
system, and have been impressed only with those fantastic features of 
the story that to readers with anti-socialistic prejudices appear to 
constitute its chief quality. These chapters have commended them. 
selves to not a few economists of sound reputation as admirable 
examples of clear and logical statement. Had Mr. Godkin given any 
attention to them he could hardly have failed to see that there was 
‘some reason for claiming that there would be a great increase in the 
income of the community under the adoption of socialistic methods. 
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Whether the adoption of these methods be practicable, for other 
reasons, is another matter and is fairly open to question. 

Mr. Godkin assumes that “ the peculiarity of the social evolution 
which the philosophers say is now impending is, that it is to be not a 
money-making but a spending evolution,” and his arguments are 
chiefly directed to show that the division of all the wealth in exis- 
tence among the masses per capita would not make any appreciable 
difference in their condition, even for a single year. No thoughtful 
socialist would dream of disputing this deduction; for no thoughtful 
socialist that I have ever heard of attaches any importance whatever 
to the nonsensical idea of bettering the condition of the masses by 
dividing up existing wealth, however inequitable they may deem its 
present apportionment. It is, therefore, only a notion of those who 
have given but superficial consideration to the subject, that social- 
ism is based upon “the notion that there is a reservoir of wealth 
somewhere, either in the possession of the government or the rich, 
which might be made to diffuse ‘plenty through a smiling land,’”— 
a notion which is declared “ probably the most mischievous delusion 
which has ever taken hold on the popular mind.” 

Multiplication, rather than division, forms the chief concern of 
socialism. The reservoir of wealth which socialism aims to “tap” is 
potential, not actual. That reservoir is so vast that the world’s 
existing wealth is a trifle in comparison, ‘and its disposition is a 
matter of slight moment. The marvellous growth of the existing 
wealth, however, supplies the strong justification of precedent for the 
reasoning of socialism in this respect. The keynote of this reason- 
ing was inadvertently struck by Mr. Godkin in his remark that 
“when the world gave up slavery it substituted for a very wasteful 
form of labor a much more productive one.” Socialism aims to 
substitute for the present very wasteful industrial methods much 
more productive ones. 

The production of wealth proceeds chiefly on creative lines. 
The process may be called a vegetative one, like the manifold repro- 
duction of corn from the seed, rather than accumulative, as in the 
digging of mineral treasures from the ground. Wealth wisely 
employed begets wealth. Its wise employment means the keeping 
of men steadily and profitably at work and the multiplying of the 
productivity of their hands by the aid of machinery. The enor- 
mous growth of wealth that has distinguished the present century is 
mainly due to the observation of these principles; and it has been 
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promoted by the wonderful advances of science and invention. The 
congestions, the retarding agencies in the process,—like the world- 
wide financial crises and the consequently acute manifestations of 
human suffering and misery, together with chronic conditions of 
poverty and degradation,—appear to be due to the ignorant and 
unskilled use of the great instrumentalities that have been so lately 
developed in the industrial world,—a development that necessitates 
social changes of corresponding import, only the beginnings of which 
we are now witnessing. 

Industrial activity of all kinds is based upon service. The only 
justification for an industrial action is the service thereby performed 
for the community; or for that portion of the community that 
requires it. Actions to other ends—either useless, as in the need- 
less duplication of functions, or positively detrimental, as in causing 
enormous proportions of the world’s wealth to be squandered in 
response to artificial demands created only to make an opportunity 
for profit in supplying them, like the advertising and sale of quack 
nostrums—are without justification. The amount of wealth abso- 
lutely wasted in these ways is appalling. 

Every person employed in service useful to the community is to 
that extent a public functionary. Under present conditions nearly 
every person practically appoints himself to what in effect is public 
office, taking either the place in which he fancies he may find the 
most remunerative or agreeable employment, or into which circum- 
stances may force him, regardless whether a sufficient number of 
persons may not already be employed in such work. It is very 
much as if in a great manufacturing establishment the employees 
were free to turn to those portions of the work that best suited their 
own inclinations or whims. In a rough way, perhaps, the law of 
chance may give effectiveness to the organization of the world’s 
industry upon automatic principles, though at a prodigious waste of 
effort. Such organization is, however, like the methods of wild 
Nature when left to herself, with her prodigal expenditure of energy 
in the output of millions of seed for the production of one forest 
tree, as opposed to the methods of the intelligent gardener,—which 
are based upon a familiarity with the processes of Nature,—who 
husbands his resources to the utmost and makes every seed effective 
in the development of its productive possibilities to the highest 
degree. 

Eminent economists have estimated that the capacity of mechani- 
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cal and other scientific instrumentalities even now existing is suffi- 
cient, if thoroughly utilized, to supply all mankind not only with the 
necessities of life, but also with the reasonable luxuries. It may well 
be asked: Why, then, is this not done when all the facilities exist for 
doing it? The answer is: Because the instruments of production 
are chiefly monopolized by those whose primary aim is not the ser- 
vice of mankind, but their own selfish advantage, and who operate 
them only so long as they find it profitable to themselves to do so. 
In consequence, the masses of mankind are compelled to devote their 
toil in the first instance to the advantage of the favored few among 
their fellows, rather than to their own service, which is the real end, 
and but for which they would not be called upon to toil at all. 
This makes the term “industrial slavery” something more than a 
figure of speech. For there is a compulsion of circumstance as 
strong as the compulsion of law. Theoretically a man is free to work 
as he chooses; but when he attempts to follow his choice he is apt to 
find that the only alternative to working in exactly the way that 
somebody else chooses to make him is to become a tramp and to 
prey upon hisfellows. The responsibility for this condition of things 
lies, however, not with those individuals or classes who monopolize 
services that somebody else would monopolize if they did not, but 
with the mass of mankind, which at present is too ignorant to exert 
the powers that it might exert if it only would. 

The solution of the problem is simple enough in its statement. 
If the instruments of production were owned by the producers,— 
who are also the consumers,—all that would have to be done would 
be to produce on the one hand, and on the other hand, to distribute 
through the medium of the most effective and practicable instrumen- 
tality, the governmental organization, which Mr. Bellamy has very 
aptly characterized as “the hand of the people.” Although this 
principle is simple enough in statement, its practical application is 
opposed by colossal difficulties. The people’s hand is unskilled 
as yet, and its owner has little idea of its potential cunning. Educa- 
tion to the task and experience in its performance are demanded, and 
these can come only by degrees. But the hand has given evidence 
of its capability in not a few instances, and there appears to be no 
inherent reason why it should not be trained to realize ultimately all 
that is predicated. It is a noble end, that of inspiring mankind to 
serve itself; and the striving to its attainment deserves encourage- 
ment from all well-wishers of the race, and not their ridicule because 
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of the enormous difficulties of the task. There are other aims, held 
dear by friends of good government, such as the reform of the civil 
service, or the adoption of more honest and efficient forms of munici- 
pal administration than those which characterize most of our great 
cities in the United States, that likewise find tremendous obstacles 
in the way of their realization. But that is no reason why those 
who have them at heart should be scoffed at. 

Probably one of the most mischievous delusions that has taken 
possession of the minds of the majority of those who control the 
affairs of our modern civilization is the inverted view of industrial 
relations that confuses the means with the end—regarding “ business” 
as something to be fostered for its own sake, rather than as a func- 
tion for the service of the people; and therefore regarding the people 
as a mass of inert material to be exploited for the profit of the busi- 
ness world. It is this delusion that gives to our great corporations 
their unspeakable arrogance in their attitude toward the public, and 
that causes inquiries into their methods to be resented as “ interfer- 
ence with matters of private concern.” It is this delusion that gives 
to our multi-millionaires their dangerous power over the lives and 
fortunes of their fellows, and that causes them to assume for them- 
selves the divine right to rule that was once claimed by kings. It is 
this delusion that has just presented the astounding spectacle of a 
great Trust insolently rising superior to the National Government 
itself, dictating its policy, and, first and last, to that end coolly dis- 
pensing a million dollars or so from its overflowing treasury. It is 
this delusion that practically delegates to great corporations the 
prerogative of taxation belonging to a sovereign people, and that 
makes the latter pay roundly for the privilege of not serving them- 
selves. 

This squandering of vast sums in the debauchment of politics— 
sums extorted from the masses, who are thus compelled to foot the 
expenditures for the usurpation of their government—is a significant 
instance of the waste that would be avoided were it possible to 
realize the ideals of socialism. The money that Mr. Godkin com- 
plains is wrung by the State from the hard earnings of sorely pressed 
people in the shape of taxation, is a bagatelle in comparison with 
the burden of private taxation imposed by the various “ interests” 
upon the community; and which the community cannot escape, as 
many individuals are enabled to escape the payment of their just 
dues to the governing powers. That Mr. Godkin himself recognizes 
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the iniquity of this usurpation of the taxing power is evident in 
the conduct of his most valiant contest against one conspicuous 
phase thereof. But the reform of the tariff—however radical it 
may ultimately be—will go but a little way toward remedying this 
great evil, that holds its grasp upon the public by many a firm 
tentacle. 

Mr. Godkin’s position, indeed, in certain respects, carried to its 
logical conclusion, would concede the claims of socialism. He well 
says that government from the outset is a joint-stock enterprise. 
Whether, besides conducting the post-office, government should con- 
duct also gas-works and water-works, depends, he holds, on time 
and place and circumstance; and in the interests of civilization he 
insists also that the State should undertake the education of children. 
So, after all, it seems that he is not a little of a socialist himself! 
No rational socialist would go any farther in these directions than 
was expedient, for an advance too hasty would mean more loss 
than gain. 

But would Mr. Godkin not qualify the following statement: “ It 
makes no difference to me where I get my gas, or water, or trans- 
portation, provided I get it good and pure, provided I am not forced 
to take it if Ido not want it, and provided I am not compelled to 
pay for anybody else’s supply”? It should make a vast difference 
to a friend of good government whether he obtains these supplies 
from sources that rank with the chief causes of the corruption of 
government—as do the great lighting, water, and transportation cor- 
porations, asarule. I am notsure, however, that “to allow the city 
government of New York to do things which it is perfectly safe to 
let the corporation of Birmingham or Berlin do, would be extremely 
foolish.” On the contrary, Iam inclined to hold that because it is 
not permitted to do these things is precisely the reason—or at least 
one of the main reasons—why the New York government is so bad. 
It is in its relations with private interests, through the control of the 
city government, that Tammany is enabled to exert its tremendous 
power. It is distinctly not for the interest of Tammany that the city 
should be allowed to do what Berlin and Birmingham do. We 
have recently seen a Tammany mayor oppose most violently the prop- 
osition that the city should build and own the projected new local 
transit system, and denounce as “ socialists” the prominent business 
men who advocate its public ownership. He knew full well, by 
experience with the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, how 
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much more advantageous it was for Tammany to have a great private 
corporation to deal with than it would be to get along with what 
little pickings and stealings it might manage to secure from public 
ownership of the system, under an accountability which would be 
likely to grow more and more strict as years go on. ‘The fact that 
New York has, in the only example of the public ownership and 
operation of a local transit railway line in this country an admirable 
illustration of the principle, should be more widely known and ap- 
preciated than it is. The cable cars over the Brooklyn Bridge are 
operated by the bridge trustees,—a board representing the joint own- 
ership of the bridge by the municipalities of New York and Brooklyn. 
It is called by experts the best cable system in the country. The 
service is excellent, and the fare is three cents, or two and a half 
cents by tickets sold in packages. The footway over the bridge is 
free of toll. Although there was scandal in the building of the 
bridge, the management is now very efficient, and I have never heard 
its integrity impeached. The bridge furnishes a good instance of the 
advantage of municipal control over that by private corporation. 
And yet it is proposed to let private corporations build and control 
the new Brooklyn bridges! 

New York has always done well with the public ownership of 
its system of water-works. There have been some grave scandals, 
to be sure, and there has been some mismanagement. The aque- 
duct frauds, however, of a few years ago, were the outcome of 
dealings with private interests, that is, with contractors. The 
contract system of city work is full of opportunities for fraud. 
But it would be wholly gratuitous to assume that the water-works 
would have given anything like the present satisfaction had they 
been in the hands of a private company. The public ownership of 
the docks has also proved to be of immense advantage to New 
York. 

The capital of the elevated railway system of New York has 
been so watered that its profits represent an enormous dividend on 
the original investment. If this system were owned by the public, 
it would represent so many millions removed from the sphere of 
Tammany’s blackmailing influence, and this the Tammany mayor 
knows very well. Now suppose the system had been built by the 
city, as the new system very likely will be; suppose it were operated 
by the city, the public gaining the advantage in reduced rates and 
improved service, while the accumulation of a sinking-fund would 
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wipe out the capitalization upon which the public is now compelled 
to pay interest and dividends indefinitely in the future: would these 
facts not mean the burden of everybody lightened by so much, and 
life made correspondingly more enjoyable? 

Apply the same idea to the supplying of gas and electric light. 
Glasgow, I understand, has wiped out the capitalization of its gas- 
works, and supplies very cheap gas. The Boston suburb of Brain- 
tree, with its municipal “plant,” supplies its people with electric 
light for domestic use at six mills an hour, while the Boston companies ~ 
charge one cent, and in the northern suburbs the Malden company, 
serving four municipalities with a total population of nearly 70,000, 
charges a cent and a half. Does not cheap light, cheap water, and 
cheap transportation, as compared with the dearer supplies under 
“ private enterprise,” mean that everybody enjoying those advantages 
lives a great deal better than he has been in the habit of living and 
has “far more fun”? I can not see, either, that there is any diffi- 
culty as to where the money comes from that provides these services. 
Everybody who enjoys them pays for them more easily and has con- 
siderably more money left to spend for other things. By extending 
the principles indefinitely to other services as the public is prepared 
to assume them,—there being, as Mr. Godkin acknowledges, no hard 
and fast line between what is legitimately public and private enter- 
prise, —we have a pretty easy answer to the question, “ Who will pay 
the bills of socialism?” 

A word as to the difficulty of securing the proper degree of 
administrative talent essential to such an increase of public functions. 
Mr. Godkin finds an almost insuperable obstacle here, and he says that 
any salary to-day is small for competent managers of great private 
enterprises, such as railroads and mills. He says that, while the 
opportunities for display of their talents even now are immense, yet 
the men wanted do not appear. This assertion is open to doubt. 
The salaries paid by railway corporations and insurance companies, 
for instance, are largely for “fancy” purposes, being, in many 
respects, paid for names, for political influence, or for other reasons, 
rather than for real services. I could’mention a certain gas-lighting 
corporation in a great city, which, on changing hands, gave to its 
officials, including directors, salaries to the amount of $60,000, where- 
as only $15,000 at most had previously been paid for the same ser- 
vices. This was done at the expense of the consumers. In Massa- 
chusetts it is a common practice for quasi-public corporations to em- 
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ploy as legislative counsel prominent politicians from each great party, 
so as to make their influence felt on both sides. Our post-office, not- 
withstanding a defective civil service, is a fairly efficient institution. 
It pays no enormous salaries, yet its management does not suffer in 
comparison with the management of the express companies. Our 
army engineer corps is full of men of exceptional talent. Their 
work for the government is well done. Their salaries are not large, 
but there is an attractiveness in the way of social standing and esprit 
de corps that retains them in the employ of the government. I have 
observed also that those cities that are well governed find no diffi- 
culty in securing efficient officials. And New England is full of 
towns where the best citizens freely give their time to the manage- 
ment of public affairs as carefully as if they were their own. In the 
light of such facts the fear that there would be insufficient adminis- 
trative talent is hardly warranted, and there is little basis for the 
assertion that human nature must change before men can be trusted 
with such responsibilities. 

Mr. Godkir remarks in effect that Mr. Bellamy, as a typical 
exponent of socialism, predicts a change in human nature which will 
make us all wise, industrious, and self-denying. In fact, Mr. 
Bellamy distinctly says that human nature would not change, but 
that a change in the circumstances affecting it would cause human 
nature to manifest itself differently. That is sound sense, borne out 
by practical observation, as we may see by contrasting the social con- 
ditions of a backwoods community in Kentucky with the social con- 
ditions of a typical New England town, both inhabited by people of 
the same English stock, but with such a difference in education, 
moral standards, and general characteristics that it would seem that 
human nature was a different thing in the twocommunities. Similar 
differences may be observed between the populations of two great 
cities inhabited by the same race or mixture of races, one community 
well governed and the other badly governed. No change in the 
inherent nature of the two populations is to be credited with the 
superiority of one over the other; for the attendant conditions 
simply cause the nature of one population to manifest itself in a 
more desirable way. If, therefore, socialism is to bring about a 
better order of things, it is natural that human nature should con- 
form itself thereto. But it may be said that the greatest obstacle 
in the way of the realization of such an order is the perversity of 
human nature. 
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The critics of socialism can see no signs of anything like an 
“evolution” of society in the directions which the socialists claim to 
perceive, beyond an extension of governmental functions in certain 
directions, industrially and otherwise. Yet that alone is of vast 
significance. The activities of our governments in matters affecting 
the common welfare have enormously increased in modern times, and 
with that increase has come an aptitude, born of experience, that 
gives good promise for an immense extension of such activities as 
time goes on. Call it “movement,” “ progress,” “evolution,” or 
what we will, there are certain aspects of recent industrial and social 
developments that many thoughtful persons find extremely signifi- 
cant. Among them are the coincidences of the growth of democ- 
racy, the spread of popular education, the achievements of modern 
science, and the consequent conduct of industrial operations on an 
enormous scale that necessitates the substitution of combination for 
competition as the controlling principle in trade, and the rapidly 
growing and world-wide socialistic agitation that to-day presents the 
most interesting subject of economic study. As industrial life forms 
the basis of social existence, and as government supplies the fabric of 
social organization, it seems reasonable to look for a strengthening of 
governmental functions as a necessary corollary to the complex devel- 
opment of industrial activity. 

Just what shape the new direction of affairs will take is of course 
beyond conjecture. But, since history tells us that the progress of 
civilization has meant the steady growth of a mutual conformity 
among men and a submission +o intelligent direction in the interest 
of the common welfare, we may expect to see this tendency—as the 
manifestation of an authority not personal but collective in its deri- 
vation—overcome more and more the inclination of individuals to 
resist the influences that impose a healthful self-restraint, and become 
the controlling power in industrial and social organization. Its real- 
ization may be withheld for a long time, but it seems no more 
chimerical to look for its ultimate coming than for the coming of 
other reforms toward which good people aspire. With it would 
come naturally a far more equitable and satisfactory distribution of 
the products of industry than we have at the present time. While 
its day may be very far distant, the fact that in the course of one 
century science has thrust into the hands of man instruments 
of such wonderful capacity as to revolutionize the work of the 
world, gives reason for the expectation that within a correspond- 
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ingly brief period the hands that are as yet unskilled in the use 
of those instrumentalities will acquire the cunning, and the brain 
of man the knowledge, for their wise utilization in the service of 
the race. 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AS A BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


IT is now nearly ten years since I began to collect text-books in 
logic, ethics, psychology, and allied subjects, used in American col- 
leges. Nearly three hundred titles of these are now in press; and more 
than a score of these books I have used myself. These subjects 
have generally been taught by the presidents of our colleges in the 
senior year, as the culmination of the A. B. course. Down to the 
beginning of this century, and in many places since, the president 
conducted the college, assisted by tutors; and these subjects were 
closely associated with theology and the exposition of the Scriptures. 
Down to about the middle of the last century, although American 
students did not read Aristotle on their knees, or swear, upon taking 
their degrees, to defend his philosophy, as they did at Oxford, 
logic was central and supreme. This old logic-cult, from the days 
of the Sophists down through the academy stoa, the forensics of 
Abelard, and the church councils before and after Luther’s Theses, 
was the chief academic method in the early American colleges. 
Weekly or semi-weekly interest centred in debate between students 
and professors; imaginary responders were set up if there were no 
real ones; it was the method by which theology and metaphysics 
were wrought out in forge and heat, and forced home upon unwilling 
minds. Of all this, deductive logic with the doctrine of fallacies, 
most interesting of all, was the canon and norm. Not only was it 
the organon of the soul in dealing with ideas, categories, etc., which 
were then more real than any objects of nature, but it presided over 
rhetoric, oratory, and grammar, in the days when the maxim bonus 
grammaticus bonus theologus was literally true. When induction 
came with Bacon, Locke, and Mill, it found its way very slowly into 
college courses, and has not proved any very great academic 
viability; but deduction, despite its admirable recent text-books and 
its slight present revival, is now but a mere rudiment of what it was. 

Ethics was the second branch of philosophy to attain academic 
prominence here. Although taught from the first, it was an object 
of suspicion with most religious leaders. Cotton Mather called it 
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“impiety edited in the form of art.” The influences of Whitfield’s 
revivalism were generally against it: Mark Hopkins’s development 
of ethical courses at Williams College was thought to be a dangerous 
and radical innovation because its tendencies were to salvation by 
works, which were called “filthy rags.” The early American text- 
books are all chiefly theological; and all the progress made for two 
centuries of discussion was the transition from, the view that virtue 
was likeness to God, His will was the only warrant for duty, and 
morality was His revealed code, to the view that it was best studied 
in innate intuitions and sentiments in man. Two decades before 
the Declaration of Independence, which owed so much to this 
ethical movement, our text-books expatiated upon political rights, as 
they had not done since Aristotle. But it was the Unitarian move- 
ment with its hearty belief in good works, the Anti-Slavery discus- 
sion, and other later reforms, that vastly enlarged the scope of our 
college ethics. The amazing number of these text-books constitutes 
a peculiar national manifestation. They are written from many 
standpoints; and—especially if we include the scores of letters, 
lectures, guides, manuals, and “own books” of ethical import 
addressed to young men and women—we shall realize that we have 
here an American specialty equalled in no other age or land. 
Either we have had especial cause to feel solicitous about the young, 
or else we are a nation of unusual pedagogic proclivities. The 
chief reason of all this enormous volume of moral inculcation is 
found in the absence of the great body of custom, tradition, and 
ethnic spirit, and in the mixture of ethnic stocks described in my 
article in the May number of THE Forum, and in the endeavor of 
the strenuous Puritan conscience to leaven and unify the distracting 
and dissipating elements of our national life. This is the most origi- 
nal and important educational element yet contributed by this coun- 
try; for, unlike logic, it was a product of our own peculiar national 
needs. 

Third, and later, came in another element, viz., the History of 
Philosophy, which two decades ago constituted half of all the teach- 
ing in this field in Germany. With some American professors this 
culminated in Hegelism; with others, in the so-called theory of 
knowledge. This vast and sudden expansion of the philosophic 
consciousness, although in part a legitimate development of the prot- 
estant spirit of self-examination, is, to a great extent, alien to both 
the American nature and needs. A thorough course in the history 
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of philosophy is admirable as strong diet for strong men, but to 
worry our academic youth with anxieties as to whether the external 
world is real or rational, and, above all, to complicate this with an 
all-sided religious éclaircissment is a form of sudden scepticism which 
for the American type of adolescence almost constitutes psychic 
decapitation. Its best product is a jin de siécle Theatetus with a pro- 
digious appetite for “ boiled cobwebs”; while its worst product isa , 
half-paralyzed moral and intellectual invalid with no self-direction, 
no certainty, no mental unity, and no real criterion or power of per- 
spective. There are now a few active-minded and popular American 
professors whose infection of their students with these doctrines is, 
as I shall show later, nothing less than a morbid neurosis of cynicism, 
indifference, and selfishness. It is not enough to name these so- 
called epistemological vagaries, the modern equivalent of the doctrines 
of sophists and scholastics. They are rather, in some forms, hardly 
less than the physiological equivalents of self-abuse. Iam well aware 
that this is strong language, but I have definite clinical cases in mind 
where just this effect has been produced; and why shouldan educator 
not indulge in as strong and plain language regarding sins against 
the soul of man as against his body? 

I have before me, in a collection of the announcements of next 
year’s philosophical courses in American universities, several which 
are calculated to undermine belief in the senses and in the reality 
not only of nature, but of time and of space, and which I believe 
would have filled Berkeley, Hume, Kant, or Fichte, with horrors, 
so crassly literal and practical are their speculations made for imma- 
ture minds. The consolation is found in the fact that when the out- 
come of philosophy is said to be the conviction that nothing but the 
flitting thought of the present moment of the individual thinker is 
really real, nemesis seems to be already on the threshold. 

The fourth and last movement began, in this country, at the 
Johns Hopkins University, only thirteen years ago, when the first 
chair of experimental psychology was established. The beginning 
was extremely modest, and with a less bold and sagacious leadership 
of that University might perhaps to this day never have been made. 
The history of this departure shows, better than any other I know 
of, one of the best sides of our American institutions, viz: readiness 
to recognize a good thing when seen, and to adopt it. Although the 
second American chair in this department has not been established 
ten years, an American Association of between two and three score 
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instructors is now nearly two years old. Instead of the first lack 
of text-books, there is now almost an excess of them; and the 
transforming effects in this oldest and most conservative depart- 
ment are incalculable. Two journals, one founded in 1887 and 
the other in 1894, are devoted exclusively, and eight or ten others 
partially, to this work. A score of psycho-physic laboratories, with 
more men and apparatus than can be found in all Europe combined, 
and with a reputable output of original work, are now in operation. 
A glance at the chief fields now cultivated by a complete university 
department of psychology will show how transforming for other 
philosophical disciplines, how all-conditioning for education, and 
how full of promise for religion, this regenerate “ science of man” is 
now fast becoming. 

I. First came the laboratory or experimental work. Perhaps in 
no department will a very little money do so much as a few even of 
the normal schools have lately found out to their great benefit. Ex- 
periments on the senses, motion, time of psychic actions, fatigue, pain, 
rhythm, etc., now take most of the vital problems of perception, 
association, attention, and will, into the laboratory; they quadruple 
the power of introspeetion while obviating all its dangers; they shed 
new light in many dark corners; and they have already reconstructed 
many old doctrines. Dr. Sanford is embodying the results of this 
development in a course of about three hundred and fifty experiments 
hardly less valuable for logic than for psychology. 

In the modern laboratory, conditions, whether of a bit of nerve- 
fibre or cell or of a normal human being, are varied indefinitely, and 
really enlarge human experience. Men sleep on balances with 
apparatus that records the slightest change of pulse, respiration, 
circulation, heat; they test themselves with mild doses of narcotics, 
tonics, and other nervines; they multiply or reduce air-pressures 
over the entire dermal surface; they select a square inch of skin, and 
with every known test educate it for months; they fatigue definite 
muscle-groups; they measure the exact time and force of memory 
and will; they register diurnal and even monthly periodicities; they 
explore the hypnotic state; they apply the various forms of elec- 
tricity, light, heat, sound, with chemicals for taste and smell. 

Fruitful and important as all this is, it by no means covers the 
ground of the old college philosophy. It has little ethical power in 
it, and for the average student it is not, perhaps, always idealizing. 
Hence, it is all the more to be regretted that a few of the new 

46 
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psychologists’ go no further, but are content only to make methods 
more exact and results more refined. Although they are hardly open 
to the charge of teaching “ psychology without a soul,” which is 
sometimes made, they certainly represent only a single section of the 
new psychology. 

II. Another field is that of comparative psychology. The more 
we know of animal life, the vaster becomes our conception of 
instinct. How philosophy treats this, Schelling once said, is one of 
its best tests. Broadest and lowest are the instincts in the vegetable 
world, such as the movements by which a root penetrates the soil 
with sagacity as if its tip were a tiny brain; the tricks of carnivo- 
rous and climbing plants and of fertilization; the movements of bac- 
teria, infusoria, and from these up to earth-worms, ants, bees, trap- 
door spiders, and the higher mammals—all these studies shed light 
upon the nature, and often upon the genesis, of what is a priort and 
innate in man. Neither the instinctive nor the conscious should be 
allowed to become the key or type by which to explain the other. 
The psychologist who can surround himself with every form of 
animal life until his sympathy and insight into its ways are as deep 
as that of Audubon, or White of Selborne, and as reverent as that 
of St. Francis, cannot fail of a deep religious feeling that the world is 
rational to the core. Instinct will seem larger and deeper though not 
so high as reason. The joy of finding traces of purpose and design 
beneath us will become a kind of atonement between consciousness 
and its unconscious basis. The boundless plasticity which fits every 
condition and fills full every possibility of life shows a wisdom be- 
neath us which we cannot escape if we would, and on which, when 
conscious purpose and endeavor droop, we can fall back with trust as 
on everlasting arms. 

III. Anthropology, which is very lately coming into some of 
our American colleges, is never, in fact, so large as its name. In 
older and theological institutions it designated the processes in the 
fall and redemption of man. For some it is mainly anthropometry, 
the Benedict school having refined some hundred measurements of 
the skull alone, For others it means the study of primitive man, 
cave-dwellers, and the like. The psychological side which interests 
us here is devoted to myth, custom, and belief. If psychology is 
truly historical, it goes back of all finished systems to their roots in 
the primary thoughts, sensations, and feelings of early man, which 
grow more sacredly secret and hard to extract as tribes lose their 
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ethnic originality. These must often be elaborated fromt words, folk- 
lore, rites, maxims, and social organizations. This higher anthro- 
pology seeks for such primeval notions as a naturalist seeks for new 
species, and it has a passion for “ pooling” sentiments, opinions, and 
views. When, in the development of a race, such material shoots 
together into cosmogonies, national epics, or ethnic bibles, the 
psychic basis for a period of culture is laid, a spiritual cosmos 
begins. Of this same mother-lye, philosophy at its best is buta 
more elaborate organization. Thus constituted, it labors to start from 
the common vulgar standpoint and to dignify homely commonplace 
things and duties, as Socrates did. It is always saturated with local 
color; and, instead of being gaspingly thin and abstract as it appears 
to those who in periods of strong discipleship and little originality 
study the great systems from the texts, ignoring the psychic envi- 
ronment whence they sprung, it always seems the most warm and 
condensed of all the manifold expressions of man’s needs and ideals. 
With a different ethnic basis all systems would have been different. 
Thus, foreigners can never represent a philosophy that is indigenous, 
while the “exhaustion-method” that works by thought-possibility 
always has to have its work done over again. 

Greece first ripened its traditions into philosophy, which was 
freely determined by all the past and was as homogeneous as the 
Greek blood. Plato combined the old philosophemes with a deeper 
insight of his own day, and sought moral regeneration by infecting 
men with a passion for his ideal. It was national, and it was litera- 
ture at its highest and best, and became dogma only in its decline; 
and it was ethically inspired. 

Here, too, belong the studies of childhood from the sentiment of 
love in the parents on to birth and up to maturity. The soul and 
body of the young child is freighted with potencies and reverbera- 
tions from a past we know not how remote, and was, for Plato, of 
all things in the world, most worthy of love, reverence, and service. 
To Compayré it is “the most attractive of the new fields of study 
opened by modern science,” and Le Conte says, “ It is impossible to 
overestimate the importance of these studies” ; while Garbini has just 
published a first study of the infant’s voice. The first centre of the 
child’s psychic life, the mouth, toward which everything and every 
motion goes; the extraordinary sensitiveness of touch with all the 
organs of the adult skin concentrated on one-sixth the space; the 
slow development of the ego within, as distinct from the non-ego 
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which includes all outside the bounding dermal surface; the slow 
development of the seeing-power till it becomes a passion; the 
gradual co-ordination of the elements of speech and motion,—all these 
are full of lessons for the psychologist. The centres for eye, ear, 
motion, seem to develop in relative independence, and a plenty of 
play and even selfishness appear to be necessary in order to associate 
these elements of the ego, or self, into a unity so complete that 
shock or even hypnotism cannot decompose it. The first six years of 
childhood are marked by growth so amazing as to suggest the six 
days of creation, while such problems as personality, the origin of 
language, character, temperament, will probably never have any 
solution unless they are found in the study of infancy, the growth of 
which epitomizes under our eyes the history of the race, each day some- 
times representing perhaps the race-development of centuries. Other 
aspects of this topic I presented in THE Forum for December, 1893. 

Adult psychology, which is chiefly taught, even to teachers, while 
it does not disqualify them for their work, is a very different thing 
from these practical yet scientific researches into the genesis of the 
human soul. Thus, it is not strange that so many recent associa- 
tions, centres, and studies, almost by the score, upon nearly every 
aspect of child-life and adolescence, now promise to make every stage 
of education more scientific than ever before. 

IV. For the fourth field of the new psychology I know no better 
name than studies of decadents. Morel first treated insanity as a 
form of human degeneration; Striimpel first developed pedagogical 
pathology, and Lombroso the criminal types of decadents; while the 
study of idiots, paupers, tramps, blind, deaf, and other defective 
classes, and even monstrosities, is represented now by a vast and 
rapidly growing body of literature. Beginning with the more 
marked abnormalities, these studies proceeded to less marked cases— 
from idiots to dullards; from the deaf to cases of defective hearing; 
from insanity to slightly reduced mental responsibility,—until now 
we have a growing body of criticism that applies the refined discrimi- 
nations of normal and morbid to current tendencies in literature, art, 
education, religion, and even politics. Modern psychology is thus 
coming to utilize not only inmates of institutions, but institutions 
themselves, and the whole wide field of history and life, for clinical 
and diagnostic purposes; and the word “ health” is again approaching 
its old and larger Biblical sense of holiness. 

All human degeneracies, whether individual or inherited, are 
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being substituted, in the world’s great algebra of morals, for the almost 
unknown symbol, sin. Painstaking monographs on the morbidities 
of love show not only its dominance but its plasticity, and how every 
manifestation of it, divorced from its natural object in the other sex, 
may be evoked in the most literal and physical way toward almost 
any object or act. All the periodicities, so marked in many forms 
of lunacy, are traced up into normal life. Epilepsy shades down to 
hiccough; aphasia, to hesitation for a word; mania, to momentary 
excitement: so that disease almost shows us our normal life with 
each phenomenon and tendency magnified. 

None of the many text-books yet combines these four stand- 
points; and I have found three years of daily work with advanced 
and select men not too much time to cover it. In every part it 
palpitates with human interest. To teach it is a joy, nay, a passion. 
However laboriously or even well it may be done, there is always 
the bitter-sweet feeling that one is here staking out one of the 
world’s great academic highways, and that a pioneer will soon be 
forgotten in the flood of larger life in which every scrap and detail 
will be mined and minted and soon become part of the circulating 
medium of the intellectual world. It may be that the relations of 
the new psychology to the old philosophy are to be somewhat as 
the latter were a century ago to theology; that psychology will 
never be a finished system, but a natural history of mind, dealing 
with the larger human logic in which all systems move. As is 
sometimes said of the two Testaments, so perhaps we may say of 
philosophy and psychology, “In the Old the New lay concealed, in 
the New the Old stands revealed.” It is no crisis or revolution, but 
a slow and necessary growth. 

Every stage of human development has been marked by its own 
special form of productiveness and creation. At one stage man’s 
originating powers developed family and tribal life; later, perhaps, 
Max Miiller’s one hundred and twenty-one original Aryan roots were 
struck out; now, God’s creative prophets go up to meet him above 
the region of eternal frost, and bring down his law from the wild 
elements and mysteries of nature “to the line of commercial value, 
leaving it there, knowing that the world will make it useful and 
profitable, while they go back to resume their original search.” 
Just in proportion as evolutionary views prevail, all the fields it 
affects focus their interest and product upon man, and the older static 
views yield to the dynamic. 
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Goethe said of Shakespeare that, at the first touch of his genius, 
something inspiring hovered above him; that he became his for life; 
that he was like one born blind on whom a miraculous hand 
bestowed sight ina moment; and that he had a most vivid sense of the 
infinite expansion of his existence. This experience men are repeat- 
ing to-day as they see their own nature expanded till every form of 
animal life is but a branch of their own family tree. 

To those who, “ having eyes, see not,” these new births seem to 
have a kind of larval ugliness; and those who should nourish it, 
disown it, as young mothers sometimes at first turn from their first- 
born. As in misophobia patients have a fear of contamination so 
morbid that they must wash the hands after touching any and every 
object, so there are philosophical hylephobiacs who see materialism 
in every study of body, and especially of brain. I have not been 
able to enumerate a dozen materialists among contemporary writers, 
and of these only two are academic, while all the tendencies are 
toward regarding matter as itself dynamic, if not spiritual. This 
cry, now so rarely heard, thus fairly suggests the story of the dog 
which saw a squirrel run into a hole in a wall; and, although the 
squirrel immediately ran through and up a tree, the dog barked at the 
hole for days and weeks; and, after the wall was removed and a lawn 
took its place, he would stand and bark where the hole used to be. 

The one chief and immediate field of application for all this work 
is its application to education, considered as the science of human 
nature and the art of developing it to its fullest maturity. It is 
especially opposed to low views of higher education, which are so 
prevalent often in higher places. It regards all the real history of 
the world, from protoplasm up, eliminating all stationary and retro- 
grade movements, as educational. The philosophy of education, of 
history, and of life, are one. Every institution, nation or period, 
subject, and man, is judged by its service to education in this large 
sense. Philosophy in our colleges has often gone into by and 
forbidden ways: its only justification is the service it can render to 
education. So far from this being an application of it to utilitarian 
ends, it is its highest consecration; for, when we say of anything 
that it is good, true, or beautiful in itself, we mean it is purely 
educational. It suggests a new development of ethics in some City 
of Hygeia on the basis of health which is already well begun and 
which can always be appealed to by all classes. It suggests that 
sociology must be based on biology and psychology as above 
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described, or it will “ride so high a horse that it cannot see the 
ground under it”; it will teach only the dynamics of selfishness 
unless it has understood the history of the world as a love-story, 
somewhat in Drummond’s sense, only more adequately treated. 

The services of the new psychology to the Christian religion, I 
believe it is impossible to overestimate. Its teachings of the mani- 
fold human degeneracies make the doctrine of sin as vital as with the 
most ardent of the old hermetologists, and far more tempered and 
potent. The natural history of adolescence leaves out nothing, and 
reduplicates all the teachings of every church about the new life. 
Love, which began with the first maternal care of offspring and is 
now almost filling the horizon of evolutionists, is becoming as central 
and profound as it was with Jesus and Paul; while law, both moral 
and natural, blessedness or euphoria as the joy of existence, torment 
as physical pain or psychalgia, now carefully explored in many 
ways, deepen and intensify all scriptural contrasts between bliss and 
torment. Thus, in many ways the Bible is being re-revealed as 
man’s great text-book in psychology, dealing with him as a whole, 
body, mind, and will, which has been so misappreciated simply because 
it is so deeply divine. In place of the petty truces between Science 
and Religion, mind is being flooded and transfused with a vaster 
conception of the universe and man’s place in it, which is giving 
reason a new cosmos with the old Bible-sense of unity and love at 
the core. 

These conceptions, although new and germinal, are the stand- 
points of the new science of man which are now inspiring the best 
work in the best university departments in this field. Most of this 
work is so far represented in monographs, which constitute the 
library of the specialist, and in current researches to which every one 
who wishes to lead in either the education, the religion, the philoso- 
phy, or the neural sides of medicine, must devote himself. The 
text-book makers and teachers of second-hand knowledge will soon 
be in the field, rehearsing these achievements like the magicians 
with their enchantments. Let them follow this norm and work in 
this spirit. In a new departure like this there are many other inter- 
esting yet normal “ phenomena of altitude,” unused though we may 
be to them in most of our faculty or inter-collegiate meetings. We 
see natural leaders, Hertz, Pasteur, Ferrel, modest and sometimes 
unknown to the great world, “ born hunters after truth,” men whose 
souls are not pumps, but springs, who illustrate what is perhaps our 
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greatest educational need of all, real mental unity. Just as, in the 
lower forms of life, love for offspring first developed and grew toward 
maturity in exact ratio to the decline in the number of progeny, so 
that diffused care could be centred upon a few, so some of these 
men have focussed all their work and love, which was more intense 
because so few could understand and love them in return. : 

Coleridge said that whoever began by loving the church better 
than truth would proceed to love sect better than church, and end 
by loving self best of all. There may be some similar tendency for 
those who begin by loving their own alma mater better than they 
love truth, science, or philosophy. Compared with these latter, how 
petty seem all the triumphs by which a few score or a hundred 
students are diverted from one college to another equally good! 
How inane is every form of oratio pro domo which has advantage for 
one institution over another no worse as its end; a species of address, 
essay, or academic policy once wittily described as readjusting the 
old stock educational facts and arguments as the old chain-box bal- 
last was rolled now this way, now that, to trim the ship to the pass- 
ing breeze. The new harmony between the sciences which focus in 
the study of man, as well as economy and effectiveness, demand a 
larger academic policy shaped more by the needs of science and 
research, more co-operation, greater earnestness and enthusiasm, and, if 
need be, self-sacrifice, that men shall not become “ institutionalized,” 
talent be not only detected, but protected from too early pay eee: 
in the mills of examination. 

It was surely a superfine and ecstatic poet who —" that he 
could not see his love’s countenance for her soul. The soul of 
universities is pure science, its body is its buildings, administration, 
ceremonies, and all the traffic in capitalized stock-examination know- 
ledge. Although our psycho-physiology of this soul in this body be 
as yet only “vague snatches of uranian antiphon,” we do know that 
the soul is more than the body, and that such mind-cure as I have 
tried faintly to hint at in these articles thus far is the only hopeful 
treatment for every form of academic disease ‘or defect which so many 
now deplore. 

G. STanLey HALL. 





METHODS OF LABORATORY MIND--STUDY. 


ScIENTIFIC or laboratory psychology has found a rapid develop- 
ment in America, but very little has been said of its practical bear- 
ings. Our investigators have discovered, and are steadily discovering, 
innumerable facts and laws that are of inestimable value to practical 
educators, teachers, and all who educate or influence others or them- 
selves. Of this practical side of the new psychology I wish to give 
a few examples, in the anticipation that before long the science of 
education, the arts and all the technical pursuits in which mental 
ability is involved, will pay as careful attention to the discoveries of 
experimental psychology as mechanical and electrical technology pay 
to the discoveries of physics. 


One of the most fruitful fields of psychological work has been 
found in measurements of the time required for mental acts. Leta 
dozen or twenty persons take hold of hands in a ring: each is to press 
the hand of his right-hand neighbor as soon as he receives a pressure 
from the left. One person starts the pressure going, and at the same 
instant observes the position of the second-hand of a watch. The 
pressure passes all around the circle; and when it arrives at the orig- 
inator he notes how many seconds were required for the given number 
of persons in succession to receive an impression and make up their 
minds to act in response. The total time is then divided by the 
number of persons. ‘This is a crude illustration of the reaction-time 
which we measure with great accuracy on single persons. 

As the mental portion of the reaction-time becomes more compli- 
cated, the time becomes longer. For example, the processes of mental 
discrimination and choice require times of theirown. The way we 
get at these “higher” mental processes can be illustrated in a simple 
way: A person placed in a quiet room is to tap a telegraph-key every 
time he sees a red light, which can be produced at the will of the 
experimenter in the recording-room. The interval of time between 
the actual appearance of the light and the moment the key is tapped 
is accurately measured. For a while nothing but the red light is 
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used: this to obtain the simple reaction-time. Then red and yellow 
lights are turned on in irregular succession. The person has now to 
discriminate between two colors and to choose between action and 
non-action. The increase of time required over the simple reaction- 
time gives the discrimination-time for two colors. In another set of 
experiments three colors are used; then four colors. As the discrim- 
ination and choice become more complicated, more time is required. 

The importance of rapid and accurate reaction and discrimination 
is evident. Astronomers have difficulty in recording the moment at 
which a star passes a line in the telescope. The sportsman must pull 
the trigger at just the proper moment. The football-player, the 
fencer, and the boxer are trained in rapidity of discrimination and 
reaction. It is very evident that a player or a pugilist who takes a 
long time for discrimination, choice, and volition, will give a decided 
advantage to a quick opponent. 

A most interesting subject of psychological work is the associa- 
tion of ideas. While passing along the street you catch a glimpse of 
good things to eat in a restaurant window; and at once you remember 
the fine dinner you had yesterday. I say “at once,” but the associa- 
tion is really not instantaneous; a few thousandths of a second elapse 
between your sight of the food and the memory of the dinner. The 
extra time required for an associated idea to rise is called the associa- 
tion-time. You may wonder how we can measure this time. The 
only proper thing to do is to go to a laboratory and see it done. 
Nevertheless I can perhaps indicate with sufficient clearness the 
method of operation. Suppose I have obtained, in the manner pre- 
viously explained, your simple reaction-time, discrimination-time, 
and choice-time for visible objects, e.g. pictures. Now, if on seeing 
a picture you do not react at once, but on the contrary wait for some 
idea to associate itself before doing so, you have added the process 
of association. If you subtract the time required in the former case 
from the time required when association is added, you will get the 
association-time. 

The practical importance of a more careful use of our knowledge 
of association-time is evident. A man who can think twice as fast 
as another will live just twice as long, although he will live just the 
same number of years. To-day mental phenomena occur at a much 
more rapid rate than they occurred a century ago. The difference 
between the sluggish Englishman of medizval times and the quick 
Yankee of to-day is delightfully told in Mark Twain’s “ King Ar- 


Sad 
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thur.” If it were possible to bring Sir Launcelot into the laboratory, 
his association-time would be found to be much longer than that of 
a trained Yale graduate. When the country-boy first comes to the 
school-room, every mental act, every thought, requires a longer time 
than it will require after proper training. Arithmetic is mainly a 
matter of association of ideas. So much time is given for doing a 
problem; at a signal all pencils must be dropped. The children are 
taught that slowness of thought means failure. 

Another fruitful line of investigation is of time-memory. How 
can we train this ability in the best way? Rhythmic action, for ex- 
ample, involves time-memory and reaction-time. The conditions of 
greatest accuracy, the individual differences, the most common faults, 
the best methods of correcting them, can all be determined without 
difficulty. What is rhythmic action from a practical point of view? 
It is keeping step in marching and dancing, keeping time in playing 
musical instruments and singing, pulling an oar in exact time with 
the stroke. A proper knowledge of the laws of rhythmic action might 
make a change in the winning of a boat-race. I respectfully suggest 
to the oft-defeated Harvard crew that they all take a course in experi- 
mental psychology with special attention to reaction-time and time- 
memory. Indeed, it might not be a bad thing to give all our college 
boys a little more mental training! If psychology is practically ap- 
plied in this way, the bulletins of the twentieth century may read in 
this fashion: “ Yale was at this time half a length ahead, but gradu- 
ally fell behind for some reason. After the race an examination of 
the automatic record made by each oar revealed that the rhythmic 
movements of No. 2’s oar had dropped below the required regularity. 
The mean error from the average was great enough to cause a decided 
loss of power.” We may also read: “ Mr. B, of the Chicago eleven, 
has lately made several bad plays in passing the ball. Tests at the 
psychological laboratory revealed a large increase in discrimination- 
time.” Again, “The noted sprint-runner, X, has a reaction-time 
of 0.13 of a second, which gives him an advantage of more than 0.1 
second over his competitors.” Many a truth is spoken in jest. Such 
a recording-apparatus for oarsmen has been planned, but has not been 
carried out because of the expense of preliminary experiments. Rec- 
ords on the reaction-time of runners have been made in my laboratory. 

The subject of voluntary motor-ability is at present one of the 
most rapidly advancing departments of psychology. Given the will, 
or the volition, to perform an act, what will be the result? Our 
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rapidity and accuracy of action depend on attention, fatigue, and 
habit. Rapidity is required by the typewriter, the typesetter, the 
stenographer, the violin- and the piano-player, the runner, and even 
the cigarette-girl who works by the piece. Accuracy is the essential 
for the mechanic, the carpenter, the draughtsman, the chemist, the 
billiard-player, the blacksmith, and endless others. Gracefulness in 
voluntary action is the proper adjustment of rapidity and extent of 
movement; it is almost entirely a psychological affair. Gracefulness 
is the condition sine qua non for the artist, the decorator, the orator, 
the actor, the dancer, and every society man and woman. 

What would be more natural than for such persons to inquire of 
psychology concerning the laws governing rapidity, accuracy, and 
gracefulness? Since the advent of the new psychology such inquiries 
do not remain entirely unanswered. What a mistake it is to train a 
child to an occupation for which he has no qualifications! No one 
would expect acolor-blind boy to become a great artist, or a girl with 
a swelling on the vocal cord to become a great singer. Yet we never 
think of inquiring if the boy who is studying to be a telegraph- 
operator, or the girl who goes to the expense of learning typewriting, 
can possibly succeed. There are certain boys mentally and bodily so 
constituted that the manipulation of the telegraph-key is almost cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to end in the telegrapher’s cramp, which puts an 
end to all future use of the key. There are girls so constituted that 
the mental processes involved in typewriting can never be made to 
go fast enough to ensure a respectable living. There are mechanics 
who can never obtain sufficient control over their fingers to do any 
accurate work. 

I received not long ago a letter calling attention to the fact that 
large numbers of compositors were being thrown out of work by the 
introduction of typesetting machines. The question was asked: 
Could the psychologists give information regarding the qualities nec- 
essary for a successful operator of these machines? I suppose the 
idea was to test the men before encouraging them to learn a new 
trade. Iam almost ashamed to repeat the reply that I was forced to 
give to one of the first practical, bread-and-butter questions that have 
ever been put to the psychologist. The only reply possible was, that 
we had in our laboratories the means of investigating and measuring 
nearly every mental and physical element involved in the case, e.g., 
action, reaction, discrimination, association, attention, fatigue; that 
numberless investigations on just those elements had been made; 
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that with a machine and a man to experiment on we could give clear 
and definite replies on every point; but that no psychologist had ever 
thought it worth while to inquire how rapidity and accuracy in men- 
tal operations could be developed by training. 

The judgment of distances by the eye has received much atten- 
tion. Suppose we take a line with two dots on it and try to put 
another dot on it just half-way between the two. An error is made 
every time. The average of the errors made in a set of experiments 
is characteristic of the person making them; it will vary with differ- 
ent persons, different training, fatigue, worry, inattention, and so on. 
The practical man or woman must seek to reduce this error as much 
as possible. Every free-hand artist, decorator, sign-painter, tinsmith, 
and bricklayer depends for his success on his accuracy of eye. A 
surgeon with a large average error will be liable to cut an artery that 
ought not to be touched; a seamstress will make uneven stitches. 
More than half the value of manual training lies’in the education of 
the eye in this respect. 

I have thus far apparently had little to say of the directly educa- 
tional applications of psychology. The reason is this: By education 
we usually mean the word-cram and mind-deformation that charac- 
terize many of our public schools, whereas we ought to include every 
lesson, exercise, game, play, sport, or occupation that develops and 
improves our mental and bodily powers. There is as much education 
in playing (not in watching) a game of football as in construing a 
book of Virgil. Who will say that training in rhythmic action and 
gracefulness shall not have places in school beside percentage and 
syntax? The close connection that has arisen between the psycho- 
logical laboratory and the gymnasium is an event whose importance 
cannot be fully foreseen. The education of men, instead of book- 
worms and mummies, will perhaps find, as it found in Greece, one 
of its chief exponents in the mental and physical training of the 
gymnasium. 

The new psychology has not hitherto bothered itself with practical 
affairs, and has left the old psychology in full possession of the schools. 
Being convinced that the future of laboratory-psychology in America 
depends on the recognition of its value in practical school-work, I 
set one of the mémbers of the laboratory at work on an extensive 
investigation of the laws of mental development in school-children. 
This subject was chosen as being the first object of attack; for before 
we can with clear consciences attempt to train the mental abilities of 
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the child we must know how the child’s mind acts and how it grows. 
Considerable work has heen done on very young children, but al- 
though the school-children have been repeatedly measured in height, 
weight, and so on, their mental powers were uninvestigated. We have 
for the first time carried out careful measurements on the mental abili- 
ties of school-children. The experiments include color-discrimination, 
muscle-sense, reaction-time, discrimination-time, time-memory, sug- 
gestibility, rapidity of repeated movement, fatigue in voluntary move- 
ment, and the usual three physical measurements. The results, when 
arranged according to age, show new and unsuspected laws of mental 
development. 

There is another way in which experimental psychology can be 
directly serviceable to education. It is possible in many cases to 
determine by actual experiment the best methods to be used in in- 
struction. Suppose, for example, that a number of foreign words are 
to be associated with a number of English words: it is not enough 
for the educator to know how this is usually done; he must know 
how to learn to do it in the shortest time and with the least effort. 
With this in view I once made a few experiments, not with the idea 
of obtaining any definite results, but merely to try if there might 
not be a way of “experimental education.” On each of eight cards I 
pasted a picture and a Japanese word in ordinary Roman letters; on 
eight more I put a German word (the experiments were made in 
Leipzig) and a Japanese word. These were shown successively several 
times to another person. T'wo days afterward half of each card was 
shown him, and he was asked to tell what was on the other half; e.g., 
he saw a picture and had to give the Japanese word belonging to it. 
The results, for which I do not in the least claim scientific accuracy, 
can be arranged as follows: when the picture was shown alone and 
the word demanded, the correct answer was given three times out of 
eight; when the German word was shown, not a single time could the 
Japanese word be given; when the Japanese word was shown and 
the picture demanded, it was correctly given in every case but one, 
whereas the Japanese word was able to call up a German word only 
three times out of eight. Now suppose that this series of experi- 
ments, instead of being limited to a single occasion, had been extended 
till the results could claim the authority of numbers, then we could 
lay down the law that, in teaching the vocabularies of foreign lan- 
guages, more than three times as rapid progress can be made by learn- 
ing from pictures as from merely placing the words side by side. 
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That is what everybody would expect; but, although we have Ollen- 
dorffs, Ahns, and a dozen more, no one has yet produced a reading- 
book of a foreign language in which the vocabulary is taught by 
arranging the words beside little pictures. 

Now that the new psychology has opened the way to a new edu- 
cation, we may hope that, before long, thoroughly scientific methods of 
instruction will be introduced ; that the worthless subjects taught will 
give place to a training where all the powers of mind will be properly 
cultivated; that the pounding of facts into the children will be re- 
placed by a gentle but thorough development of their natural abilities, 
—in short, that school will no longer be a blight to child-life, but a 
fostering institution in which our boys and girls will bloom into full 
manhood and womanhood, fitted to be citizens of our country and to 
succeed in the pursuits and occupations that await them. 

It is a trite saying that education must be based on psychology, 
but no one familiar with our present educational methods would sus- 
pect that the fact had ever been discovered. Scientific psychologists 
have not troubled themselves about every-day practical affairs, and 
educators have been content with the antiquated English and German 
psychology served up to them. The unbroken series of magnificent 
discoveries of experimental psychology are unknown outside of a 
limited circle, and Herbartian psychology is considered the very 
newest thing for educators. Now, Herbart was the John-the- 
Baptist of the new psychology, and to him more than to any psychol- 
ogist of the past, except Sir William Hamilton, do we owe the freedom 
of psychology from mystical metaphysical shackles—the freedom that 
rendered the very existence of a science of psychology possible. But 
Herbart died in 1841, and the last edition of his great work on 
psychology was published in 1834. Think of using a text-book on 
chemistry printed sixty years ago! Would you for a bodily ailment 
call in a physician to whom the medical discoveries of the last half- 
century were unknown? The very spirit of Herbart was against such 
stagnation ; his true disciples are not to be found in the ranks of slavish 
readers of his works, but in our laboratories. Although an experi- 
mentalist in the strictest sense, I, at least, am willing to go on record 
as an ardent admirer of his inestimable services to psychology and 
pedagogy. As for the English psychology, the less said the better. 

The new psychology has arisen within the last forty years. From 
Aristotle and the Stoics to Fechner, Helmholtz, and Wundt, there is 
practically an unfilled gap in the history of psychology. The subject 
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shows, as education must also soon show, the influence of the modern 
scientific awakening that has already transformed mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry from scholastic disputations into live sciences. 

Twenty or thirty years ago it was supposed that a short-cut toa 
knowledge of mental life had been found in physiological experi- 
ments and brain-dissections. Cerebral physiology, however, has con- 
tributed nothing whatever to introspective psychology. On the con- 
trary, physiolegical psychology—that most interesting of all sciences 
which treats of the relations of mind and brain—presupposes not only 
a minute anatomical knowledge of the brain, but also a well-developed 
introspective psychology with carefully ascertained and accurately 
measured facts. The confusion of the psychological laboratory with 
the neurological laboratory, and of experimental psychology with 
physiological psychology, has led to the popular belief that we experi- 
mentalists are merely disguised materialists. This belief has been 
fostered by many non-psychological writers. 

The fundamental method of the new or laboratory psychologists 
does not differ from the method of Aristotle, namely, direct observa- 
tion of facts. Galileo modified this method for physics by introduc- 
ing careful experiment and measurement; Fechner did the same for 
psychology. The characteristic of the new psychology does not lie 
in supplanting introspection by some materialistic theory, but in the 
substitution of accurate and trustworthy introspective methods for 
the guess-work and speculation of the past. 

To the seeker for knowledge the medizval psychology had noth- 
ing to offer but vague and wordy discussions of the ego, the self, the 
nature of mind, the continuity of consciousness during sleep, etc., 
which were as far removed from affairs as medizval metaphysics. We 
Americans are a practical people and apply the standard of usefulness 
even to scientific pursuits. The new psychology, however, is not 
afraid of being tested in this way. With the proper laboratory- 
equipment (we need as good accommodations and apparatus as a physi- 
cal laboratory) and with enough earnest, scientific workers (of whom 
we have not half enough), we can do as much for education and 
mental life in general as physics does for railroads, bridges, and elec- 
trical engineering. 

E. W. ScrIprure. 


Readers wishing to learn more in regard to experimental psy- 
chology can best consult Wundt’s “ Lectures on the Human Soul,” 
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of which a translation by Profs. Creighton and Titchener is about to 
appear. There is yet no complete American work on the subject. 
Single chapters have been written by Jastrow, “ Time-Relations of 
Mental Phenomena,” New York, 1891; and by Sanford, “ A Course 
in Experimental Psychology,” Boston, 1894 (on the senses only). 
Articles on the educational applications of psychology appear occa- 
sionally in the “ Educational Review.” 
47 
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VaRIOUS epigrams offer keys to unlock the characters of men. 
One suggests that a man may be known by what he eats; another 
that a man may be known by what he laughs at. These two, and 
most other such keys to character, have the defect of depending for 
their truth upon subjective rather than upon objective experiences. 
It is not sc much that which impresses a man, as it is that by which 
a man expresses himself, that most accurately reveals his character. 
The words and sentences and common phrases of this man or that 
would be far better tests than what he eats or what he laughs at. 
But better as indications of character even than his habits of speech 
are his habits of spending his money. Not what books a man laughs 
at, not what books a man talks about, but the books a man buys and 
keeps, are the books he loves. What a man spends himself for, 
gives himself for, body, blood, brain, and reputation, is, it must be 
supposed, what he loves best. Money is the blood and the life of 
the body domestic and of the body politic; and when one discovers 
how a household or a nation spends money, one has something tangi- 
ble to hang guesses at character on. 

The people of one locality can never be made completely familiar 
with the temper, tone, and atmosphere of the people of another 
locality, from a distance. Englishmen read of America, and Ameri- 
cans read of England; and yet both Englishmen and Americans find, 
upon personal acquaintance with one country or the other, that there 
is a certain je ne sais quot, a vapourish something that has not been 
communicated nor even brought much nearer by steam and elec- 
tricity. One may know all about the situation, the geology, the 
fauna, the flora, the climate, the population, the industries, even the 
laws and customs of a place, and still miss entirely its personality— 
just as photographs and letters and the descriptions of a third person 
cannot transfer the real presence of an individual. It is due to this 
deficiency of acquaintance that one may still, in spite of all that has 
gone before, endeavour to add a touch to the picture, or a word to 
the description, that has been sent thousands of times already from 
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England to America. Even although one may not know a man 
or hope to know him as his intimates know or have known him, 
there are suggestions and stimuli to be had in plenty from his 
biography. 

As Mr. Bryce wrote in the “ American Commonwealth,” in spite 
of much political machinery which works badly and many social 
characteristics which seem to point to disaster, there is a certain 
something of buoyancy, of vigour, of hope, in the Americans that 
convinced him of their future triumph over all difficulties. The same 
is true of Mr. Bryce’s own country. When one looks over “ John 
Bull’s” cash-account, one is not only impressed but oppressed by the 
gigantic incongruities. Yet a patient study of it throws much 
light upon his burly figure and puzzling character. 

This inhabitant of a misty, moisty island, who shoots himself 
rather than miss meeting his gambling-debts on the minute, but who 
scruples not to kick his tailor down stairs for pressing a bill three 
years over-due; who all along his coast forbids men and women to go 
in bathing together and will not allow a man to accompany his wife 
into the water; and who yet spends $700,000,000 yearly for drink, — 
finally caps the climax of inconsistency with a State church worth in 
its own right over $500,000,000, and toward the support of which 
he contributes more than $36,000,000 a year. Here is a little 
kingdom of 121,115 square miles, with a population of 38,500,000, 
controlling possessions aggregating 9,145,328 square miles, and 
346,025,500 in population; and in addition to this enormous bur- 
den of foreign responsibility, England alone, with a population of 
28,000,000, has almost 1,000,000 persons enrolled as paupers; is 
taxed to the amount of $75,000,000 a year for their support; and 
spends $19,002,405 a year, under the general head of Law and Jus- 
tice, to keep her population in order. When, in addition to these 
trifles, it is recalled that “John Bull” has had Semitic transactions in 
the past to the amount of $3,355,214,210, which he dubs the National 
Debt and upon which he pays annual interest at from two to three per 
cent, the wonder of less sturdy and less phlegmatic people grows 
apace. There must needs be colossal strength and pluck, marvellous 
financial elasticity, tremendous earning-power, and a reservoir of 
national virtue somewhere, to explain these huge incongruities. 
One begins to understand the reasons for the superb self-confidence 
of “John Bull,” which “Johnny Crapaud,” and “ Uncle Sam,” and 
others are fain to call conceit, or obstinacy, or stupidity, as the 
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occasion demands. These brief glimpses of the expenditures, bur- 
dens, and responsibilities of “ John Bull” explain why that gentleman’s 
portrait shows a broad-faced, big-waisted, heavy-shouldered, piano- 
legged countryman, with a bull-dog at his heels. Only a slow man, 
a safe man, a man without nerves, who can eat and drink copiously, 
and sleep dreamlessly, and shake off small annoyances easily, 
can keep his place in the world with such burdens upon his shoul- 
ders. And when we look a bit farther into his book-keeping, we 
find this to be the case. He spends $370,000,000 a year for bread; 
$185,000,000 for butter and cheese; $405,000,000 for milk, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and cocoa; and he washes down these tid-bits, and some 
millions of tons of beef, mutton, pork, rice, and potatoes besides, 
with heavy malt liquors, brandy, whiskey, and wine, which cost him 
the tidy additional sum of $700,000,000 a year. 

But “John Bull” is not greatly disturbed by these significant 
figures. On the contrary England is the most hopeful of all the 
nations. There is less political pessimism than in America, in 
France, in Germany, or in Italy. Compare the speeches delivered 
in and out of Parliament by politicians big and little, with the 
speeches delivered by the politicians of even buoyant America, and 
one is struck first of all by their healthier tone. One hears less of 
going to the bad, although political criticism is often harsh and per- 
sonal. Every now and again in Germany, in France, and in America, 
there is an undertone of discouragement, of despair, as of men whose 
nerves had collapsed and left them peevish. England, with her 
impending problems of Labour, Landlord, and Democracy, might well 
be considered to be in as great straits as Germany with her Socialism, 
her huge Army-Bills, and her will-o’-the-wisp of a Kaiser, who every 
month or so is off kissing sovereigns; or as France with her sullen 
jealousy of Germany, her short-lived Cabinets, and her turbulent 
Imperialist, Royalist, Clerical, and Radical parties; or as the United 
States with their politically-rotten municipalities, their labour prob- 
lems, and their unwieldy Congress. But, though the problems are 
faced as courageously and discussed as frankly in England as else- 
where, there is no throwing up of hands in despair,—no dyspeptic 
politics, to put it briefly. The men in control are men who eat and 
drink and sleep and play more than the men of other nations, and 
their nerves are not so near the surface. A quicker, more sensitive, 
less good-natured individual than “ John Bull” would be goaded into 
extreme measures by some of the precedent-supported blundering in 
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his political household. The moment one investigates the poor- 
laws, the ecclesiastical system, the school arrangements, the method 
of administering justice, one is compelled to admire the rough optim- 
ism which can submit good-humouredly to the awkwardness of 
methods which are retained merely because they are the methods of 
the forefathers. Factory-hands, small-farmers, clerks, shopkeepers, 
labourers, farm-hands, live—even in the country towns where there 
is no excuse for crowding—in small, cheaply-repaired houses, such 
as hardly exist in the country districts of America. 

In the time of Henry VIII. one-fifth of all the land in England 
was in the possession of the Church. Much of it was then and has 
been since then distributed by royal favour and royal grants. Go 
where one will in England to-day, and upon questioning the inhabi- 
tants of this town or that as regards the ownership of the land, one 
finds that a few squires are in possession of all the land, and not only 
the farmers but the townspeople themselves are their tenants. These 
landlords have inherited or purchased these large holdings, first 
because in years gone by land rents paid well, and secondly because 
peculiar social advantages and certain political preferences as well as 
direct political influence over the tenants attached, and still attach, 
to large land-owners. Men who make a great deal of money, almost 
without exception, invest a part of it in country estates and lay the 
foundations for social and political power in this or that county. 
Lest this should lead to the opinion that we are wrong in thus sug- 
gesting that many of England’s great land-owners are “ new people,” 
it is fair to add—what is not generally known—that only five out of 
more than five hundred of the oldest aristocratic families in England 
at the present time can trace direct descent through the male line to 
the fifteenth century. One realizes, therefore, that it is not in 
America only that the purity and pride of ancestry are likely to be 
in direct ratio to the income of the living representatives. So far as 
this matter of land is concerned, the great majority of Englishmen 
are tenants, and “John Bull” pays a trifle more than $300,000,000 
a year for farm-rent alone. This fact becomes the more clear, and, 
one may add, the more lugubrious, when it is said that there are 
72,000,000 acres of land in the United Kingdom, and that 50,000,000 
of those acres are owned by 15,000 persons, and 30,000,000 are 
owned by only 1,000 persons; in a word, 38,485,000 inhabitants of 
Great Britain have 22,000,000 acres, and the other 15,000 have 
50,000,000 acres; or, more concisely still, 1,000 Englishmen own 
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five-twelfths of all the land in Great Britain. That this arrangement 
is becoming less and less profitable is shown by a comparison with 
a country like France, for example, where the land is in the hands of 
small proprietors. A return issued by the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture in 1888 gives the population of France as 37,672,048, of 
which the rural population was 24,575,506, or 65 per cent, and the 
urban population 13,096,542, or 35 per cent. On the other hand 
the census return for Great Britain of 1891 shows a shocking and 
deplorable retreat from the land, 71.7 per cent of the population 
being urban, leaving only 28.3 per cent of the population on the 
land. 

Thus it is seen that the first and a fundamental and unavoidable 
payment by an Englishman is always for rent. Indeed he pays about 
$8 a year—every man, woman, and child—just for a footing on the 
island. In addition, with big-hearted good nature, he submits-to the 
most ridiculous poor-law in the world, and pays at the rate of $1.50 
a head for the support of the poor. Up to 1834 the matter of poor- 
law relief had been going from bad to worse, until at last the land 
was taxed so heavily for the support of the poor that the farmers 
could not afford to cultivate it. Then came a change and a gradual 
remodelling: 

POPULATION. PAUPERS. EXPENDITURE. 
In 1841 . ; 15, 911, 757 1,299, 048 $23, 804, 645 
In 1851 . . 17,927,609 941,315 24,818, 520 
In 1861 . : 20, 066, 224 883, 921 28,894,715 
In 1871 ‘ d 22, 712, 266 1, 087, 360 39, 433, 620 
In 1880 : : 25, 323, 000 808, 030 40, 075, 050 
Of this sedulously cultivated army of 808,030 parasites, 627,213 are 
supported by outdoor relief, and 115,785 of them are classed as able- 
bodied! These sums of money mentioned in the foregoing table are, 
it must not be forgotten, quite outside of the enormous sums expended 
in private charities. The city of London alone, it is said, contributes 
more than $25,000,000 a year in private charity; and the various 
temperance societies alone—and they are a drop in the bucket among 
charities—spend every year an amount represented by a capital of 
$12,000,000 in a rather Liliputian attempt to prevent the British 
giant from lifting his costly $700,000,000 drinking-cup to his lips. 
By way of comparison: Careful estimates put the number of paupers 
in the United States at 250,000 outdoor, and 110,000 indoor, out of 
a population of 65,000,000 in 1890. 
Only the rich can own land ina country where 28,000,000 people 
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spend $700,000,000 for drink, $40,000,000 for the official, and 
almost as much more for the private care of their incompetents; and 
where land itself cannot be bought at its agricultural or productive 
value, but must be paid for at the artificial valuation that it has 
acquired through this feudalistic desire on the part of rich men to 
own large estates. When one hears—and one does hear it on every 
side—how poor Englishmen are just now, one has in this land-question 
the very heart of the secret. It is not so much a material, or 
mechanical, change that has taken place, as a spiritual change. De- 
mocracy isin the air. Men can have liberty: that has been proved. 
And many more men want it. The tenants on large estates forty 
years ago were to all practical intents and purposes political slaves, 
and to some extent they are slaves still. They find their rights and 
their freedom in the cities, and they flock thither; and it is a com- 
bination of democracy and land-holding by a few that has so radically 
changed the grouping of the population of Great Britain into 71.7 
per cent in the cities and only 28.3 per cent in the agricultural 
districts. 

One is led naturally enough to inquire what the Church is doing 
to modify or even to influence this condition of affairs. And here 
again one is startled to find only another indication of the superb 
vitality of British optimism. The land-question is an important 
factor in all ecclesiastical problems, because the ecclesiastical system 
includes as many‘ incongruities and contradictions as can well be 
imagined. In the first place, the Church of England holds fast to 
the three orders of the clergy, to tactual succession, and to the indeli- 
bility of its ordinations; and yet all the bishops and the two arch- 
bishops are appointed by the Prime Minister, who is a layman and 
who may be a hard drinker and a man of loose living, like Walpole, 
for example, or the owner of a great racing-stdble, like the present 
Prime Minister, the Earl of Rosebery. In the United States one 
church is as good as another, and even a little better than any other. 
The men and women of each congregation control the church prop- 
erty—the preacher being all too often considered as church property 
as well—and choose their own preacher; and even in the American 
Episcopal Church, any particular bishop would find it difficult to 
interfere successfully with any particular congregation’s choice of a 
rector. There is, too, in almost all of these congregations, a notice- 
able, not to say very remarkable, alliance between wealth and good- 
ness, since the church officers are almost invariably the wealthiest 
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men in the congregation. What, then, is the astonishment of “ Uncle 
Sam” to find that “ John Bull” says his prayers under totally different 
control. The great majority of the churches of England are private 
property. When a large estate is purchased, the parish church, or 
churches, go with the rest of the property. The landlord—or the 
patron of the livings, as he is called with reference to his relations to 
his church property—chooses the clergyman for every parish on his 
property and sees to it that the revenue attaching thereto goes to him. 
He can sell this church-living or let it to whom he will; and, although 
each incumbent is put over the parish for life, at his death the patron 
may again bestow it upon some one else. So secure was this tenure 
of the parson in his parish, that it is only recently that an act of 
Parliament permitted his dismissal even for drunkenness or debt. 
The people of a parish have well-defined rights to the services of the 
parson, to sittings in the church, to burial in the church-yard, and 
to the sacraments, but to little more. George William Thomas 
Brudenell Bruce, fourth Marquis of Ailesbury, who died the other 
day, was the patron of nine such livings. He married a girl of 
unexceptionable immorality from the variety stage, was part owner 
of several music halls, and acquired notoriety as having been ruled off 
every race-track in England as a cheat and a blackguard. There is 
always a large number—probably two thousand out of the total of 
thirteen thousand—of these livings for sale, which are advertised just 
as other investments are. A wealthy man’s daughter marries a 
clergyman, and the father—if he be of the right sort—purchases one of 
these livings and presents it as a wedding-gift. A clergyman with 
capital at his disposal invests some of it in such a purchase, and enjoys 
the income thereof and an agreeable way of exercising his professional 
energies at the.same time. The clergyman’s social position is greatly 
improved in the last hundred years, and he no longer sits below the salt 
at his patron’s table or contents himself with marrying the lady’s- 
maid. A son of the Marquis of Salisbury is a clergyman and enjoys 
the living on his father’s estate at Hatfield. Many younger sons take 
to this profession, and with reason, since it is the only one in which 
&@ man may retain all the prerogatives and privileges of a gentleman 
and have all the amenities of social courtesy shown him without the 
possession or the expenditure of money. 

On finding out this much about the State Church of England, 
one expects to find one thing and finds quite another thing. In the 
city—and in the country districts as well—these men are the dullest 
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men in the pulpit and the most companionable men out of it to be 
found anywhere. But they work hard and conscientiously, and 
they are as a rule popular,—very often indeed the most popular,— 
and with the greatest influence for good in their several communities. 
The demand for disestablishment of the Church is seldom bolstered 
by any argument from the laxness or incompetency of the clergy. 
The demand is based rather upon such arguments as these: that the 
State should represent the whole people in religious as in other mat- 
ters; that Parliament is an unfit body to deal with church matters; 
that establishments obstruct political and social reforms; and that 
established churches, being subject to State control, cannot possess a 
certain necessary liberty of adaptation. , 

In the last quarter of a century the established church has collected 
and spent the enormous sum of more than $405,000,000 in domestic 
and foreign missions, in renovating old churches, and in establishing 
new ones, and in founding and supporting institutions for carrying on 
the different branches of its work. The church population of Eng- 
land is estimated at 13,750,000, or almost one-half of the total popu- 
lation; and, whatever be the comparative strength in numbers of the 
established and the dissenting churches, there can be no question of 
the superior influence of the 23,000 clergy of the established church. 
Whether the system be right or wrong, these clergymen are, man 
for man, stronger men than the dissenting ministers; and not only 
in the palaces, but in the slums also, they wield a more constant 
control. 

It is only within a generation that the British government has 
felt it to be a paramount duty to aid in the work of national educa- 
tion. Until the act of 1870 the schools receiving State aid were 
schools founded and controlled by one or another of the religious 
denominations, with the Church of England of course in the van. 
Even now these voluntary or denominational schools provide accom- 
modations for two-thirds of the elementary school-attendance in Eng- 
land and Wales, or for 3,651,511 children. In 1870 there was 
introduced what is called the School-Board System, by which it 
was provided that any deficiency in school accommodation in any 
district must be supplied by a school-board elected by the ratepay- 
ers. These two—the voluntary or denominational and ‘the school- 
board. systems—now provide the elementary education for the 
country at an annual cost to the State of about $17,500,000; to 
which must be added the heavy annual expenditure by the denom- 
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inational agencies, that of the Church of England being by far the 
largest. 

One may judge, therefore, that “John Bull” is a burly, good- 
natured, easy-going gentleman, but with a keen eye to Number One 
withal. He houses himself and has a bit of land at a cost of $650,- 
000,000; he then spends $960,000,000 for food, $405,000,000 for 
tea and the like, and $700,000,000 for something stronger. Having 
made himself personally comfortable at a cost of $2,655,000,000, he 
puts $379,265,395 on one side for a rainy day; and, undisturbed by 
the fact that he is in debt $3,355,214,210, or by the even more 
serious and fateful fact of his 1,000,000 paupers, who cost him $45, - 
273,215 a year, he takes little holiday journeys every year at an 


1It is with considerable difficulty and after much correspondence with vari- 
ous authorities that a rough but not inaccurate classification of a few of “John 
Bull’s” yearly expenditures has been made : 


Annual expenditure fordrink . ) . $700,000, 000 
“ milk, sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa 405,000,000 
“bread. . 870,000,000 
“ butter and cheese . : - 185,000,000 
in rent paid for farms . ; - 800,000,000 
“ houses ‘ - 850,000,000 
for woolen, cotton, and linen : 
goods . é é . 845,000,000 
“ railway fares j 140, 000, 000 
Number of depositors in postal savings banks, 5, 452, 316 
Amount deposited during the year 1892. ; . 114,225,155 
Total amount to the credit of depositors, including 
interest (end of 1892) ‘ ‘ . 879,265,395. 
“John Bull” is taxed for the relief of the poor : : 45, 278, 215 
“ © and contributes for elementary 
education . ; 17,500, 000 
Fs « =“ “ to preserve order and to admin- 
ister justice . ; 20, 000, 000 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to. raise 
this year ‘ - 478,745,000 
“John Bull” is in debt, ‘at the present moment ; . 8,355, 214, 210 


” “ contributes to the Established Church . 36, 250, 000 
“John Bull” contributes to private charity in London 


alone . ‘i : ‘ 25, 000, 000 

The Established Church of Scotland costs him ; : 2,209, 000 

The Free Church of Scotland costs him : ‘ 3,120,000 
United Presbyterian Church, Scotland and Ireland ‘ 1,861, 245 

“ of ee ‘ ; ; 1,188, 250 

Methodists, various bodies . i ; < ‘ 2,476, 235 
Jews. 3 ° “ . . . ‘ 750,000 

The sum spent chenille for the two amusements of hunting and horse-racing 
runs up into millions of dollars. 
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expense of $140,000,000, and he is nabobishly extravagant in his 
expenditures upon horse-racing and hunting. Having thus arranged 
to eat, to drink, and to be merry at a cost of at least $2,800,000,000, 
and probably more, he gives his house-steward, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, $478,745,000 to keep up his army and navy, to help 
along his very halting and inefficient system of elementary education, 
and to pay his State servants. Then he turns to spiritual things, and 
spends $36,000,000 a year on his $500,000,000 endowed church, 
of which Mr. Ruskin said: “ Our national religion is the performance 
of church ceremonies and preaching of soporific truths (or untruths) 
to keep the mob quietly at work while we amuse ourselves.” In 
addition to this he is generous to a fault in his munificent private 
charities, and extremely indulgent to some 250 other religious 
sects. 

When one tries to portray the people of Great Britain as a person, 
one is forced to acknowledge that the caricaturist is the best portrait- 
painter. The stout, well-poised figure, of the florid complexion, 
with a riding-crop in his hand, and his hunting-boots on, having the 
general air of a prosperous and well-preserved grandfather, is a fairly 
good likeness. Nor is it to be forgotten that the most striking ele- 
ment in the life of “John Bull” in the last one hundred years is the 
vast increase in the wealth, power, and numbers of his grandchildren. 
The Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland have a population of 
more than 4,500,000, which is a population equal to that of Sweden; 
the West Indian group of islands a population of 1,500,000, equal 
to the population of Greece; the South African colonies a population 
of 1,750,000; the Australian colonies about 3,000,000, equal to the 
population of Switzerland; while the population of India is nearly ~ 
198,000,000, and the native States about 57,000,000 more. The 
total, as Mr. J. R. Seeley writes, makes a population roughly equal 
to that of all Europe excluding Russia. England can afford, per- 
haps, to be a little careless of small economies, when she has built 
up such barriers as these against disaster, and to be less bothered 
about the minor details of housekeeping than coquettish France, or 
beer-and-philosophy-ertrunkener Germany, or bankrupt and volatile 
Italy. Certainly if one were not an American, one would choose 
to be an Englishman; and, if one were not an Englishman, one 
would choose—but, as for that, no one ever saw or even heard of an 
Englishman who could conceive of himself as anything but an Eng- 
lishman; nor, for that matter, can any one else conceive of his being 
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anything but an Englishman. The rest, therefore, must be left 
blank, to be filled in, in heaven, where at last British angels will 
discover to their horror and amazement that other people also be- 
come angels after death, and possibly in quite as large numbers as 
Englishmen. 


Price COLLIER. 





THE PAY OF PREACHERS. 


THOSE who are moved to declare the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ” do not enter the ministry because they expect a large share 
of the riches of the world. Other considerations than pecuniary 
remuneration usually decide this matter. The preacher’s is a posi- 
tion of usefulness, of power, of prominence, and of trust. It 
assures a high place in the best society; it confers a certain authority 
in matters of learning; it commands confidence, respect and prefer- 
ence; and in public meetings of many kinds it gives large oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the arts of speech. The village minister 
usually outranks that autocrat, the village doctor, in power and 
popularity. Add to these advantages the satisfaction which comes 
from the consciousness of moulding character, reforming lives, and 
marshalling the forces of good against the forces of evil, and you 
have a sum of attractions of no mean value. We like to believe 
that a young man has in mind considerations such as these, and not 
pecuniary profit, when he yields to the unspoken but imperative 
personal call which he recognizes as from above. That men are 
never moved by the thought of income it would be, however, too 
much to affirm. 

St. Paul did much of his ministerial work at his own cost. 
There are a few denominations which approve the precedent and pro- 
test against a hireling ministry; and their ministers work at their 
trades and do not expect to give their whole time to the ministry of 
the Word and toprayer. Were they to do so, they must either starve 
or be supported by the proceeds of the labor of others. These sects 
usually have a plural ministry, there being several ministers at every 
place of worship who are accustomed to exercise their gifts for the 
edification of the brethren. Their churches are, of course, little 
more than stated meetings for worship, with few or none of those 
auxiliaries which make the highly organized church of other denom- 
inations a complicated institution. The modern church, with its 
numerous Sunday and week-night services, its societies, missions, 
and other agencies, its weddings and funerals, and the social and 
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pastoral duties it requires the minister to perform, must have the 
whole time of at least one pastor, and often two are kept busy. A 
large degree of executive ability is necessary successfully to superin- 
tend the almost endless series of organizations for congregational and 
benevolent work. The minister in charge must have the capacity of 
a general to command all these forces and evoke their zeal and 
energy. 

The Society of Friends, having tried the system of an unpaid 
ministry, is adopting the nearly universal custom and providing 
pastors for their meetings. At a General Conference in 1892 they 
declared in favor of “a proper pastoral system,” and announced it as 
a duty to make “ such provision as may be necessary for the support 
‘of those who give their time to the work, so that the Gospel may not 
be hindered, nor the shepherding of the flock be impaired, by the 
want of pecuniary means.” The innovation is likely to be destruc- 
tive of the period of silence which used to be a feature of Quaker 
meetings, and which the modern custom of Scripture-reading has 
already modified. The number of those who “ find no outward cere- 
mony, no observations, no words, yea not the best and purest words, 
even the words of Scripture, able to satisfy their weary and afflicted 
souls,” would seem to have greatly decreased. 

This fact should be kept in mind in comparing the income of 
ministers with that of persons in other employment: that the pay of 
the preacher is always derived from voluntary contributions. The 
lawyer, the physician, and the lecturer fix their charges and collect 
them on business principles. College professors receive a regular 
salary from funds derived in part from endowment and in part from 
a system of fees. Theoretically the gospel is free. Practically it is 
not. No price is demanded for admission to any church service, 
except in Catholic churches on special occasions, and there are few 
endowments. The fundsare raised by voluntary subscription, either 
in the form of presents or monthly payments, and by plate collec- 
tions. A member of a church may pay as little or as much as he 
chooses, according to his means and his sense of obligation and his 
generosity. The pew-rental system seems to commend itself most 
generally as ensuring the largest and most certain results. It confers 
privileges which most families are willing to pay for, though it is 
open to the objection that it necessarily limits the privileges of the 
poorer classes, who are not able to pay the assessment which the 
trustees put upon the better pews. But no one is turned away be- 
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cause he cannot rent a whole pew or even sittings. In every church 
there are some who pay no stated sum. It is not a mercenary rule 
which Christianity lays upon all worshippers to contribute, according 
to their means, to the necessary expenses. Practically this voluntary 
system yields large and increasing returns. I cannot forbear to give 
an illustration or two. The Methodist Episcopal Church collected in 
1893, for ministerial salaries and the current expenses of its congre- 
gations, $13,940,832; the Regular Baptists, Northern, Southern, and 
Colored, $7,986,465; the Congregationalists, $7,140,092; the Pres- 
byterians (North), $11,778,053; the Episcopalians (including benev- 
olent objects), $13,327,000. The increase in the Methodist figures 
in three years, 1890-93, was $2,894,020; in the Presbyterian, 
upward of $500,000; in the Congregational, in ten years, $3,196,865. 

The ministerial salary, moreover, it must be remembered, is 
affected by the same causes that affect the salaries of men of other 
professions and employments. Everybody knows that salaries gen- 
erally are higher in the cities than in the towns and villages, and in 
the Northern than in the Southern States. The churches as em- 
ployers form no exception to this rule. The salaries paid by city 
churches are much higher than those paid by rural churches; and 
the average ministerial salary in the Northern States is considerably 
greater than the average in the Southern States. There is alsoa 
difference, equally marked, between the higher salaries paid by 
churches of the older and more wealthy denominations and those paid 
by churches of comparatively small means. Then, too, it is a well- 
known fact that in some denominations the duty of liberal giving is 
much better understood and observed than in others. Germans and 
Swedes and other foreign-born people do not give as much for church 
expenses as the average American congregation; perhaps because they 
are more economical and do not need to. A difference of custom 
also respecting perquisites affects the income of ministers. Those of 
all denominations get fees for weddings; but among the Germans it 
is considered quite proper to offer gifts for baptisms, confirmations, 
and funerals, as well as for weddings. The German minister often 
gets as much in fees as in salary. 

Bishops form a class of ministers who should be considered sepa- 
rately. Their average income is, of course, much in excess of the 
income of the body of the clergy. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it varies from $3,000, with $300 for official and travelling 
expenses, paid to the bishops of missionary jurisdictions, to $12,500, 
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including allowance for house-rent. This is the highest salary paid 
an Episcopal bishop in this country. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain there is no other bishop who gets as much. One bishop has 
$9,750 and a house; one has $6,500; two have $6,000 each; three, 
$5,000 each; and one, in the Central West, only $3,300. In most 
cases a residence is provided free, and often an allowance of $1,000 
or less is added for a secretary, or for expenses. I suppose that 
$5,000 might be taken as the usual salary of an Episcopal bishop. 
In some cases the income is derived entirely from invested funds; 
in other cases, in part from endowments and in part by assessments 
on the churches. The social duties of a bishop are large, and his ex- 
penses and charities are quite heavy. 

The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of whom there 
are sixteen, besides two missionary bishops in foreign fields, were 
formerly paid out of the profits of the Book Concern. Now they 
are paid from an episcopal fund which is apportioned among the 
Conferences and paid by the churches as an annual collection. Each 
bishop receives an amount thought to be sufficient for his “ compe- 
tent support,” the number and condition of his family and other facts 
being taken into consideration. The salary is about $3,500, plus 
$1,500 for house-rent. As Methodist bishops are itinerant and not 
diocesan, and take frequent journeys, often across the continent, and 
periodically almost round the world, their bills of travel must be 
considerable. These are paid independently of the salary. To the 
salary of about $5,000, a considerable addition is made by receipts 
for sermons delivered at church dedications and on other special 
occasions, and for lectures. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, receive $3,600 each, which sum includes salary, 
house-rent, and travelling expenses. One would think some econ- 
omy would be necessary to do so much with so modest a sum, even 
with railroad passes or half-fare tickets and more or less free enter- 
tainment. The pay of Catholic bishops ranges, I am informed by 
excellent authority, from $3,000 to $5,000, with a house. In some 
cases the diocese raises little or nothing in the way of a cathedraticum, 
particularly in the South and in some of the newer Western fields, 
and a small amount is paid from the missionary treasury. The 
cathedraticum is assessed on the parishes according to their ability to 
pay, and ranges from $10 to $100 or $150 a year, as much as 
$200 being paid in a few instances. The archbishops usually 
occupy the stronger sees, as New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
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Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and receive about $10,000 
a year. 

' There are, in the various denominations, including the Roman 
Catholic with 86, about 240 bishops. With a few exceptions they 
hold their offices for life, and are in all denominations the most 
honored and influential men in the ministerial ranks. It would 
be quite fair, I suppose, to compare the salaries of bishops with those 
paid to the presidents of our universities and colleges. According to 
President Harper,’ sixteen college presidents receive each $5,000 and 
upward. Of these only one gets as much as $10,000, ten receive 
$5,000 each, and four various amounts between the two sums. The 
highest salary paid to a bishop, so far as I know, is $12,500; but 
quite a number get $10,000 each, and many receive amounts varying 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Their average salary cannot be far from 
$5,000, while the average salary of college presidents seems to be a 
little more than $3,000. In the Methodist Episcopal Church there 
are salaried officers, elected by the General Conference, such as edi- 
tors of official periodicals, publishing agents, and secretaries of the 
missionary and other benevolent societies. Many of these get a sal- 
ary of $5,000 a year each. This is about the amount that is paid 
the secretaries of benevolent boards in other leading churches. These 
positions are almost invariably occupied by ministers. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, the parent body of the large 
group of Methodist churches in America, has more ministers by far 
than any other denomination. It reports about 16,500 travelling 
preachers, as they are called, in distinction from local preachers who 
do not give their time to the ministry. Deducting those who are on 
the “ supernumerary” and “ superannuated” lists, and others who are 
not in the pastorate or who are in foreign lands, there are, perhaps, 
12,000 who, as pastors and “ presiding elders,” derive their support 
directly from the churches. The amount raised for pastoral support 
is, in round numbers, $10,170,000. This includes what goes to 
the bishops and to the “ presiding elders.” Making allowance for 
the episcopal support, the average salary is about $847. This repre- 
sents not only the actual salary paid, but the rental value of the 
parsonage. This average is undoubtedly much lower than it would 
be if the churches in the South, both white and black, were 
omitted. The denomination does not embrace many of the class of 
well-to-do Southern whites. It entered the South after the war. 

48 1 THE Forum, September, 1893. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had long been established, 
was strong, and has since increased rapidly. The salaries of both 
white and colored pastors of the Northern Methodist Church are sup- 
plemented in many instances by small missionary appropriations. In 
one white Conference the average amount raised is as low as $150; 
in another, on the border, it does not exceed $350. In colored Con- 
ferences it is a little higher. Where the church is in a normal con- 
dition the minister fares much better. In Iowa, which is a rural 
State, the average salary in two Conferences is not far from $850; 
in a Pennsylvania Conference of similar character it is about $935. 
The highest salaries paid by Methodist churches in the cities do 
not compare favorably with those of Congregational, Episcopal, or 
Presbyterian congregations. There is only one instance, I believe, 
where salary and house-rent aggregate as much as $7,000. Five 
churches pay from $6,000 to $6,500 each; eight from $5,000 to 
$6,000; twenty-six from $4,000 to $5,000; and seventy-five from 
$3,000 to $4,000. This makes a total of one hundred and fifteen 
churches which pay from $3,000 to $7,000. More than a third of 
these are in New York, and another third are west of the Alleghanies. 
Outside the cities the salaries range usually from $2,500 downward, 
many a place paying only $500 with a house, even to a pastor with 


a family. There is, of course, an income, varying according to the 
financial and numerical strength of the congregation, from wedding 
fees, which is usually considered as the perquisite of the pastor's 
wife. A Western pastor, who receives a salary of $3,000 a year, 
writes me: 


“TI believe the average Methodist preacher gets about $100 a year in wedding- 
fees. Of course the more prominent pastors receive much more. My own wed- 
ding-fees, with funeral-gifts, amount to $500. Many ministers like myself do 
considerable lecturing. I cleared $1,000 in this way last year.” 

Donations form another source of income for the country minis- 
ter. In one Methodist Conference of 203 churches, of which only 
38 pay as much as $1,000 each, returns are made for donations and 
deficiencies in salaries. The deficiencies aggregate $1,719 and the 
donations $7,235. In some cases the donations are more than sufli- 
cient to make up the deficiencies. Thus, in one instance where $100 
of the salary was not paid, the donations amounted to $137. But 
the balarice is not infrequently on the wrong side—thus: deficiency 
$70, donation $15; deficiency $50, donation $10. The average 
armount from this source in that Conference is about $35 to each pas- 
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tor. Inthe Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the second largest 
Methodist body in the country, but few pastors receive as much as 
$4,000, and none more than that sum. The average, as reported to 
me, is not beyond $500. 

The Congregationalists are very liberal toward their ministers. 
When the last returns for salaries were made, (in 1889), there were 
about 4,700 churches, and they reported 3,344 salaries. The amount 
raised for the purpose, including house-rent, was $3,500,000, which 
made an average of $1,047. This is considerably higher than the 
average Methodist salary. The highest average in any State or 
Territory in the Congregational table is $1,727, which obtains, not 
in any of the New England strongholds of Congregationalism, but in 
Utah. The average salary in Massachusetts is $1,474, where there 
are 111 of $2,000 and upward, and 182 of less than $1,000. There 
are two churches, both in Boston, which pay $7,000 each; three 
which pay $6,000 each; four $5,000; and five $4,000. The highest 
salaries, however, are paid in New York and Brooklyn. Three 
churches in Brooklyn pay $10,000 each; one in New York, $16,000, 
(now, I believe, $12,500); others in Brooklyn, $8,000, $7,500, 
$5,000, $4,000, and $4,000 respectively; and others in New York, 
$6,000 and $5,000. In Chicago there is one salary of $8,000; two 
of $6,000; and one of $4,000. There are in the denomination 36 
pastorates which yield each $5,000 and upwards, and 105 which yield 
from $3,000 to $5,000. There are four prizes of $10,000 or more; 
twenty-one of $6,000 to $10,000; and eleven of $5,000 to $6,000. 

The Presbyterian Church gives no returns for salaries. It is very 
strong financially, as everybody knows, and pays its ministers well, 
as well doubtless as the Congregational ministers are paid. No less 
than $15,000,000 were collected by it, according to last year’s 
reports, for various purposes, of which about $10,500,000 were for 
congregational expenses, including the salaries of ministers. These 
contributions were made by about 855,000 members gathered into 
about 7,300 churches. A careful estimate shows that the average 
salary is between $1,000 and $1,200 a year. So far as I can ascer- 
tain there are eight or ten pastorates which pay each $10,000 or more, 
of which six are in New York city. One pays as much as $15,000, 
besides the use of a parsonage. Many will guess without much hesi- 
tation that this particular church is a New York church, and will 
point to the fact that it collects about $50,000 a year for “ congre- 
gational expenses,” as much more for miscellaneous purposes, and 
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gives $36,000 besides to home and foreign missions. No one thinks 
its great preacher and genial, large-hearted pastor receives a farthing 
more than he earns and ought to receive. It is not quite the largest 
church in the denomination, reporting 2,438 members. Besides the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian “ cathedral,” as it has been called, there 
are many strong churches in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. Two in the last named city pay $10,000 each, one $8,000, 
and another $7,000. Two in Baltimore pay $5,000 and $6,000 
respectively; one in Michigan, $6,000; one in Cincinnati, $5,000. 
Eleven in New York city pay from $5,000 to $8,000. Three pay 
$8,000 each. The number of churches paying from $2,500 to $5,000 
is quite large. As arule the Presbyterian minister is liberally pro- 
vided for. 

The United Presbyterian Church, which has complete statistical 
tables of the salaries paid by its churches for many years, has suc- 
cessfully endeavored to increase the average salary. In 1870 its 
ministers received, on the average, with appropriations from a fund 
established to increase insufficient stipends, $787; last year the 
amount had risen to $1,035. Its highest salary is about $4,000. 

In the Southern and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches the min- 
ister’s income runs much lower. In the former the highest salary is 
$4,500. From this figure, which does not appear very often, there 
is a descent to $100 or even less. Several churches often unite in the 
support of a pastor. In Alabama five churches in one case pay $522; 
in another, $615. The custom of providing parsonages is by no 
means so general as in the North. 

The wealthiest denomination in the United States, if we estimate 
denominational wealth according to the average value of the church 
edifices and sites, is the Jewish. The next is the Unitarian, the 
third is the Reformed (Dutch), and the fourth the Protestant Episco- 
pal. The average value of the churches of Reformed Jews is $38,- 
839; of the Unitarian, $24,725; of the Reformed (Dutch), $19,227; 
and of the Protestant Episcopal, $16,182. The Episcopal Church is, 
however, much more widely distributed than any of the other bodies 
named. The Jews are almost entirely in the cities, and the Reformed 
Jews also are largely so; but the Episcopalians are found not only in 
all the larger cities, but are represented in all the States and Terri- 
tories. This fact adds to the significance of the high average value 
reported for its churches. Its ministers, like those of the Presby- 
terian Church, are well cared for. It makes no separate return for 
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ministerial salaries; but by correspondence I have gathered these 
facts : 

In a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the Southern 
border, which includes a large city, there are six rectors who receive 
as much as $5,000 each, besides a residence. T'wo of them receive 
about $6,000 each. Another diocese in the Middle West pays a 
much lower rate. There are only three rectors there who have as 
much as $2,000,—one has $8,500, another $2,500, and the third 
$2,000. Other churches, counted as good churches, pay from $1,200 
to $1,800. In a diocese in an Eastern State the average salary is 
about $800, the highest being $4,000 and the next highest $3,500. 
In one of the strongest dioceses of the East, four churches pay 
$10,000 and a house each; another $9,000, and four $8,000 each. 
A dozen or more rectors get from $5,000 to $10,000 each. Outside 
the city, which makes up most of the strength of the diocese, there 
are two parishes which pay each $2,500 and a house, and only a few 
which give as much as $2,000. Three-fourths of the churches of the 
diocese pay less than $2,000 each. In another, an old and wealthy 
diocese, one rector receives $6,000 with a house, three receive 
$5,000 each, and four $4,000 each. In a well-established Ilinois 
diocese three churches pay $6,000 each, one $5,000, another $4,000, 
and three about $3,000. Other salaries range from $800 to 
$1,500; but those which are less than $1,000 are made up to that 
sum. In a New York diocese one rector gets $7,500 and a house, 
three $5,000 each, five $4,000 each, and others lesser sums. In 
another diocese in New York the salaries range as follows: one of 
$5,000; one of $4,500; one of $3,000; three of $2,500; three of 
$2,000; nine of $1,500; nine of $1,200; fourteen of $1,000. The 
lowest is $450, which is paid by each of four churches. Ina New 
England diocese, including two cities and several large towns, six 
rectors receive from $3,000 to $4,000 each and a rectory. The four 
next largest salaries range from $3,500 to $2,500. To the amounts 
mentioned in this paragraph, from $500 to $2,500 should be added 
for house-rent. This would make some of the $10,000 salaries 
equivalent to $12,500. 

Two or three other denominations need to be referred to briefly. 
The Baptists, who are very numerous, particularly in the South, pay 
very low salaries. Probably no Baptist pastor in any of our cities 
receives more than $6,000, with one exception. There is a $10,000 
salary in a Northern city; but in this case lecture-fees and other 
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receipts are turned over to the church, and pretty nearly balance the 
account. Five others in the same city receive $5,000 each. In 
New York and Brooklyn not more than four receive as much as 
$5,000 each. There are two Baptist churches in a Western city that 
pay $6,000 each. But salaries of $5,000 or more are rare. In the 
South the salaries range lower than in the North. Four thousand 
dollars is about the highest salary paid, and that is paid only in 
Louisville, Atlanta, and Baltimore. In a number of cities as much 
as $3,000 are given, the other principal churches giving about $2,500. 
Quite a large number of churches in cities and smaller towns give 
$2,000 and a parsonage. Where there are thriving churches in 
country towns as much as $1,500 and $1,800 are given; but often 
much less is paid. The denomination is so large and is spread over 
so much agricultural territory that all conditions require to be met. 
The general custom is for the well-settled agricultural sections to 
attend church in town. These towns are widely scattered, and very 
often a Baptist church is completely surrounded on Sunday with 
vehicles from the neighboring country. Small and plain houses of 
worship which each have their regular day in the month for service 
are quite numerous in the rural districts. These are so conveniently 
placed that a person may attend a church of his own faith nearly 
every Sunday by going in different directions. This applies not 
only to the Baptists but to the Methodists. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians usually go to the towns. 

Among the Lutherans the highest salary paid is $6,000, and that 
only in a single instance. There are but few $4,000 and $5,000 
salaries, and not very many of $3,000. It is the almost universal 
custom of Lutheran churches, however, to provide parsonages, and 
these are in addition to the salaries paid. The average salary is very 
low; but the salary often does not indicate what the pastor receives. 
The German pastor usually receives a fee for every baptism, con- 
firmation, and funeral, as well as for every wedding. The perquisites 
in some cases exceed the salaries. Among English-speaking Luther- 
ans this practice is not general. Some of the older country parishes, 
especially in New York, each provide besides a parsonage a small 
farm, which the pastor is expected to have tilled as a part of his 
salary. The large parishes of from four to eight congregations in the 
rural districts of Pennsylvania enable their pastors to obtain a liveli- 
hood, notwithstanding the small amount each communicant contrib- 
utes toward his support—less than fifty cents. The country pastors, 
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even with small salaries, are better provided for than their brethren 
in towns or cities on twice or thrice the amount, since they obtain 
many perquisites from the farms of their members. The early Lu- 
therans in New York received so large an amount from fees that the 
Dutch and Episcopal pastors once petitioned the Governor to compel 
them to divide it. A Lutheran pastor in New York city, who 
receives a salary of $2,500 and a house, gets $2,500 more by per- 
quisites. What is true of the Lutherans is true also of the German 
Reformed Church. 

The pastors of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, particularly of the 
older and stronger churches, are well paid, quite a number of them 
receiving from $5,000 to $10,000. Jewish rabbis get as high as 
$12,000 in salary, besides perquisites. The highest salary paid in 
New York is $10,000, and the lowest $1,000. The regular stipend 
of a Catholic priest is $800 with house, light and fuel free. The 
fees they receive go to the support of the house. 


From these facts it will be seen that there are some very desirable 
clerical incomes. Ministers receiving from $5,000 to $15,000 in 
salary are in most cases able to add a considerable sum from the pro- 
ceeds of lectures, from wedding and other fees, and also from 
bequests. Then there is the annual vacation of from one to three 
months when, free from the cares that the merchant and most other 
business-men cannot shake off, the minister can spend his summer in 
the mountains, at the seashore, or in Europe. The position, with its 
honors and emoluments, is a tempting one, notwithstanding the 
worry, the anxieties and the burdens which are the preacher’s lot for 
nine or ten or eleven months in the year. The young man who 
enters the ministry, however, cannot be sure of getting one of the 
prizes. Many an able, well-educated minister must content himself 
with a salary of 500 a year, barely sufficient for the most pressing 
necessities of his family, with no margin for the education of his 
children. There are of course many lawyers and doctors and teachers 
who have to pinch and to pinch to make a meagre income fit a larger 
need. I suppose it is generally agreed that teaching commands the 
poorest pay of all the professions. The average preacher is much 
better off, I should say, than the average teacher; and a preacher with 
a small income has more chances of comfort than a lawyer or a phy- 
sician in similar circumstances. The minister gets his half-fare on 
the railroad, his percentage of discount at the store, his low rate for 
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the college-expenses of his children, his free tickets to the occasional 
entertainment. These are helps; yet on the other hand his oppor- 
tunities for giving are larger than his opportunities for saving. Few 
even of those who are well paid accumulate anything. They are as 
a class the most liberal of men. One prominent Presbyterian pastor, 
who had to borrow a dollar to buy an alpaca coat to graduate in, now 
pays his own salary as pastor and the salary of an assistant; but he 
did not make his money in the ministry. 

The larger incomes of pastors compare very favorably with the 
salaries of judges. There are more pastors than judges with $10,000 
a year. There are several who receive more than the Chief-Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court ($10,500). Cabinet officers 
receive only $8,000 each; only three Governors of States receive 
$10,000 each; while other State officers and members of the State 
judiciary are generally less liberally paid. A number of college 
presidents receive $10,000 each; but none of the professors receive 
as much as $6,000, while some have to be content with $500, or even 
less. It must be said that there is a better prospect for the young 
man who enters the ministry than for him who makes teaching his 
profession. 

As to the time and expense necessary to educate a young man for 
the professions, there is not much difference, I suppose, between the 
medical, theological and legal courses. Dr. Billings’ says that the 
physician is not ready for practice until he is about twenty-eight 
years old, and the cost of his education, including his living expenses 
and books, is about $8,000. Supposing the collegiate education to 
be the same (as a rule a much larger proportion of ministers are grad- 
uates from college than of lawyers or physicians), a theological course 
is a year shorter than the full medical course, but is usually the same 
as the legal course. The time, therefore, varies little, and the cost is 
about the same. Dr. Billings is right when he says that a career 
which secures “a happy home, and sufficient means to support it, 
although it may not have led to wealth, is a successful career.” Such 
a career is offered to many thousands by the ministry. 

H. K. CARROL. 
1 THE ForuM, February, 1893. 
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army life it is unsurpassed.” —Chicago Times. 


The Pasquier [emoirs. 


Edited by Duc D’AUDIFFRET PASQUIER. 3 vols., with portraits, each 8vo, $2.50. Vol. I. and 
II. now ready. 
‘* A faithful, valuable, and exceedingly interesting mirror of the dramatic rush of events and 
the thoughts which moved the minds of the leading Frenchmen during that troublous time.” 
—The Advance. 


Famous Women of the French Court. 


From the French of I. DE SAINT-AMAND. Ig vols., each with portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

“We can cordially commend the books to readers. ‘They will find them attractive in their 
arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident, and admirably translated.” 
— The Nation. 


_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., U yy New York. 
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ADVER TISER~() 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$14 Bese our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
arm sewing machine 

finely Gnished, nickel plated, to light 

and heavy work; teed for 10 Years; with 

co Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
o der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
wl set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 oe Trial. No money required in advance 

75,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach 
ments. Bay from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Sve. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAVE YOUR PAPERS. 


The Klip is best binder. Sample doz. 


75 cts. Price list free. Used in New 


York State Library. 
ADDRESS: 
H. H. BALLARD, 130, Pittsfield, Mass. 
20Lh LGilion, postpaid lor 25c. (or Stamps), 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. Hartey Parker, F.R.A.S. 
E. G. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


“ Everv one should read this little hook. "'—A thenaum. 


At+ Price Sees 


Harnesa, 
Sewing ines, Organs, Pianos, Safes, Tools 
Seales ofall Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Lil. 
_GIMPLICity. 


SICK TROUSERS 


With Baggy Knees 
CURED IN ONE NIGHT. 
Pressed, Creased, and put in perfect shape by 
THE VICTOR SHAPER. 


Ask your clothier for it, or send to us. Nickel 
Plated Steel, $1.00 per pair, 3 pairs for $2.50, 
C.0.D, Write for circulars and wholesale 
rates. Agents wanted. 


E. H. ROBINSON, 644 Broadway, N.Y. 
14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
athine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 

rice, 62.75, and it is yours. 
t is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
xeeper in the World for the 
money and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Guld Watch, Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again. 


THE WATIONAL MF6. 
& IMPORTING C9., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco. Itt. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 


D.S. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
ble for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
usted and iully warran Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MFG. Co. 
388 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Desks ita trans 


1A. H. Anions Co, Ss0G8S% 


Av. 


Kail 
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OXOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKE 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Easily Mastered at Home. 

Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, who wrote the Meisterschaft System 22 
— ago, has just finished his grostess work, Rosenthal’s 

ractical Linguistry. With this work any one can master 
the Languages at home in a few weeks. “* Linguistry study is 
shorn of its drudgery and becomes a pleasure by this method.” 
Circulars and Book of 32 sample pages free. Part 1 (5 lessons) 
50 cents, Complete books (either language) and membership 
in our Correspondence School, $5.00. 
POLYGLOT BOOK CO., - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


* 
OOFOEOEOKOEOEOEOHOHOKOFOHOHOHOHE 


E read newspapers for Professional, Society, Literary Peo- 
ple and Authors. Our field is the Pacific Coast. ‘Terms 
of service reasonable, and will be made known on appli- 
cation. Address 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 
ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


EMOR 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, 
but in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which is less than 
cost) we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly 
that you will continue taking the Magazine always. The loss to 
us in sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much 
money spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a per- 
manent and enormously increased circulation. Hence if the 
monthly visits of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two 
years are made, we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent 
subscriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis 
Magazine for two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, 
send roc for one and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, St.Louis. mo: 
WORLD 


Takes the place of plasters, liniments 
relieves 


and hot water bags. One will last the 
family for years. The cost is only 
POCKET 
pain 
STOVE 


$1.00. Money returned if not pleased. 
Send your address on postal and we 
will mail our little book. 
J. T. ELLIS, Manager. 
P. O. Box 261, Newark, N. 
| For Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, Offices, and 
| Borders for Rugs. Also mfr. of Egyptian and Moorisk 
| Fret Work, trite ete. Largest manufacturer in the world. 
J. W. BOUGHTON. 1207 Chestnut St., Phélada., Pa. 
| Branches :—BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 28 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Boston. 
We received Five Awards at the Col. Exp. for best goods maile. 
Send for new 48 page book of designs, 


NGRAVED - WEDDING - INVITATIONS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, BUSINESS AND VISITING 

CARDS s: ss st ss a ee Se 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES 
ENGRAVED PLATE AND s0 CARDS, $1.00 :: 


W. H. WHITE, : 
125 State Street, CHICAG®. 


OR restored to perfect- 
GRAY HAIR WHI KER ly natural color by 
using VAN’S MEXICAN HAIR 
RESTORATIVE. It removes all dandruff, stops hair from 
falling out and cures all diseases of the scalp. It is no Dye, 
and is warranted absolutely harmless. Money refunded if it docs 
not do everything claimed for it. Sent to any address on receipt 
of price, $1.00 per bottle. Full information free. Agents wante d, 
ALLEN & CO., 312 Inter Ocean Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU. 


HE ‘‘FORUM OUTING DEPARTMENT ”’ or “ Bureau of Information for Tourists” has been organized and equipped for the 
urpose of giving to prospective tourists and summer and winter home-seekers reliable information concerning America’s 
great HoTeLs, SANITARIUMS and SUMMER AND WINTER Resorts, 
This Department—in which only such resorts and hotels shall find recognition as are thoroughly representative of their 
section of the ountry, and in which only such places will be represented as have fully substantiated every claim as to being in 
every particular first-class—will devote its attention exclusively to bringing to the notice of the BEsT CLass of tourists the attrac- 
tions of the many BEAUTIFUL, INTERESTING and WELL-~CONDUCTED resorts and hotels of America. 
It is intended to make of this Department a Bureau serviceable in every way to TOURISTS and SUMMER and WINTER HOME- 
SEEKERS, and patrons of the Bureau may, at all times, accept the information coming from this source as reliable. 
In connection with this Department ‘HE Forum PuB.isHinG Co. will issue an illustrated Resort Handbook which will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 8 cents to cover postage. 
The Resorts and Hotels described in the following pages are known to be of the best of the country. Circulars and pamphlets 
giving further information, rates, best routes for reaching them, etc., will be cheerfully furnished upon application to their 


respective managers or to a 
THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU, 
3! EAST 17th STREET. NEW YORK. 


WO and one-quarter hours from New York via Long Island R. R. Open June 21 to Sept. 15. Greatly enlarged and improved Healthfully 

situated on magnificent bay, amid beautiful scenery. N.Y. Yacht Club station. No malaria; no mosquitos. Pure water; dry atmosphere. 

Drives and groves, boating, bathing, fishing, dancing, beautiful new music hall, electric lights, elevator, suites with baths, etc. Send for 
terms and illustrated pamphlet. are D. W. LAWSON, Manhanset House, Suffolk County, N. Y., or 23 Union Square, New York, N. Y, 


(GALT: HOUSE... 


Louisville, Ky. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTEL IN THE CITY. 


Rates, $3.00 to $5.00 Per Day. 





< A. R. COOPER, MAnaGeR. 


THE FRONTENAC. 28 oun tstano. 


o—_——————_— ROUND ISLAND is one mile Iéng and one-third of a mile wide. The Hotel 
and location the most desirable on the river. River view fromeveryroom. Ele- 

1,000 ISLANDS, vator, Electric SBells, team Heat in all public rooms; Hardwood Floors in office, 
parlor and dining-room. First-class Orchestra, Artesian Well, Cuisine and 


ae . Service the best. Cool nights, no dust, flies or mosquitoes. A splendid place 
St. Lawrence River, for health, rest and comfort. Anglers can enjoy the best of Black Bass, Muscal- 
| longe, Pike, Pickerel, and Perch fishing. For full particulars address the manager, 


E. D. DICKINSON, Syracuse, N. Y., until June 1, 
After June 1, Frontenac, Jeff. Co., N. Y, 











ws THE COLEMAN HOUSE 


WILL BE OPENED FOR ITS 


NINETEENTH SEASON ON THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1894, 


THE LEADING AND BEST HOTEL. DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. EXCELLENT 
ORCHESTRA. LARGE BALL-ROOM. BILLIARDS, BOWLING, 
TENNIS COURTS, ETC., ETC. 


For rates, diagrams, or information, sitll. I. DAVIDS, Manager, 
COLEMAN HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Rockingham Hotel, 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
seieiibiciaiianiens 
HE LARGEST, BEST APPOINTED AND 
1 MOST LIBERALLY MANAGED HOTEL 
AT THE PIER, AS WELL AS THE MOST 
CENTRALLY LOCATED. 


For Circulars and terms, apply to 


J.G. BURNS & SON, 


; , 5 PROPRIETORS. 
aie Hotel Opens June 21, 1894. 


7 SHOREHAM = 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HH 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
+ 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


= oh - Formerly of Long Beach Hotel and St. James Hotel, New York. 


HotTreL KENMORE 
LEADING HOTEL OF 


Ae —__ A1L.BANY, N.Y. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 


Free Busses at all Trains and Boats. 


_F. W. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


H. J. ROCKWELL, Prop. 
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*THE VENDOME « 


Corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Dartmouth St., BOSTON. 


THE HOTEL VENDOME is one of the largest and finest of the new hotel structures in this country. Its 
elegance, spaciousness, sanitary excellence and unequalled location make it most desirable for transient visitors and 
tourists. It is also peculiarly attractive as a residence for ladies and families. It is situated in the Back Bay District, 
one of the grandest architectural sections to be found in any country, and surrounded by noteworthy public build- 
ings—the Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity, New Old South, First Baptist, and other prominent churches, and 
schools both public and private. 

Commonwealth Avenue (extending from the Public Garden to the new Park), upon which the Venpome has 
its main front, is acknowledged to be the finest boulevard in America. It is two hundred and forty feet wide, and 
through its centre is an improved Park, one hundred feet wide, lined with trees and shrubs, while facing it are the 
most costly and beautiful residences in the city, fit environ for this hotel, which has for its guests the representative 
society people of the Union and distinguished visitors from abroad. 


Me MN GREENLEAF. C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
THE HYGEIA, VIRGINIA. . 


OLD POINT COMFORT, with its historic Fortress Monroe, washed 
by the waters of Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads—the scene of 
many an important event in American History, among them the most 
notable being the wonderful Merrimac and Monitor engagement—is one 
of the most interesting sections of the United States, and should be 
overlooked by none. 

The deservedly world-famed HyGeia Horet, only a few yards from 
Fort Monroe, is the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and is pervaded by an atmosphere of comfort, luxury and refinement, 
seldom met with in any resort. 

The wonderfully agreeable climate; the pure* ocean air, heavily 
charged with ozone; the freedom from malaria; the beauty and variety 
of the surrounding views; the delightful society ; the general air of 
restfulness ard luxuriousness, make this THE leading all-the-year-round 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. resort of America. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 








C-LIFTON_ SPRINGS 
ANITARIUM, * 


est CLIFTON SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


For Pamphlets giving full information, address 


HENRY FOSTER, M.D., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


‘Clifton has come to be a word of tender and grateful memories in a multitude of homes throughout the 
entire world.” 


LE 


—~=« Ulest End Motel and Cottages, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


THE GREAT SEASIDE RESORT OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


One hour and twenty minutes from New York by boat or rail. | Accommodates over 1,000 guests, 
No mosquitoes, Cool sea breezes, 


D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH, Props. 


New York Office: MrTRoPoLITAN HoreEL, Broadway and Prince Street. 





"THE TORVM ADVERTISER~ 
“THE LOUISBURG,” 


M. L. BALCH, Propricter, Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, [laine. 


The Beauties and attractions of the island of Mt. Desert, Maine, are unique and incomparable. Its rugged coast-line, 
deeply indented by island-dotted bays, broad sounds, splendid harbors, romantic walks and drives, and bold mountain scenery, 
combine to give it a character and charm not to be found elsewhere. 

Bar Harbor is a beautiful little village nestling at the foot of the mountains and bordering the shore. It has become 
world-renowned and famous for its picturesque beauty. 

ts marvellous climate has given it advantages outrivalling any other ocean resort on the continent of America, 

The ‘“‘Hotel Louisburg’’ has been seven years under its present proprietorship, and has a character and reputation 
peculiarly its own, It makes no boast of architecture! magnificence, but has one of the finest locations, is airy and well ventilated, 
most comfortably furnished, has modern convenien.s, including a passenger elevator, incandescent lights, electric bells, open 
fireplaces, steam heat, and is distinguished for its superior table, fine service, and an air of refinement and home-like comfort. A 
fine Livery provides facilities for horseback and carriage drives, over the charming ‘* Corniche ”’ and ** Norway”’ roads, the famous 
* Ocean Drive,’”’ and by romantic wood and shore paths, to points of interest in all parts of the island. 

‘*The Louisburg ”’ opens the last of June. For Rooms and Cottages address to June 28, 


J. ALBERT BUTLER, Manager, 


Care Hore: Brunswick, BOSTON, MASS, 


The Sweet Springs, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Surrounded by mountains of surpassing grandeur and 
wondrous beauty, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
free from insect pests and malaria. Buildings handsome 
and substantial—brick. Main building 300 feet in length 
Seven handsome cottages and separate ball-room. Drain- 
age —- and sanitary conditions unsurpassed. 

SWIMMING POOLS for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Formed by Natural Springs—clear, bright and sparkling. 

Ample arrangements for AMUSEMENTS of all kinds 
Billiards, Croquet, Lawn Tennis, Ten Pins, Etc., Etc. 

For Rates of Board, Map of Routes, and all further 
information, apply to 


Sets. Ge W. B. BISHOP, Manager, 
MAIN HOTEL BUILDING. Sweet Springs, Monroe County, West Va. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE. & PERRY, PROPRIETORS. 


OPEN JUNE 27 to OCTOBER 1, 1894. 


She Windsor Hotef, =< 


DOMINION SQUARE, MONTREAL. 


THE WINDSOR 

IS THE 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL 
FIRST-CLASS 
TOURISTS 

VISITING MONTREAL. 





THE | NEW SAGAMORE. xa 


eaterecipend =LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


The Sagamore Hotel, which was completely destroyed by fire in June, 1893, has 
been rebuilt. The new hotel is much superior to the former one, having very many 
modern improvements introduced—including a large number of suits with private bath- 
rooms—and no expense has been spared to make the New Sagamore the finest summer 
resort house in this country. Full illustrated catalogue will be mailed upon application. 

Regular opening June 30. Special reduced rates June 1 to 30. 


ADDRESS / MYRON 0. BROWN, Lessee and Prop. The Sagamore, Lake George, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 7 _ 


New hotel and cottages and the most complete bathing establishment in America. 

2,500 feet elevation, in the great Warm Springs Valley of Virginia, reached by the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way. Magnificent mountain surroundings and superb climate. 

Bathing attendants from the best European baths. Every bath from flowing hot springs—hot vapor, hot air, 
hot spout (the most curative bath known), needle, spray, electric, massage, etc. 

Attention is invited to the fact that the Virginia Hot Springs are within a day’s ride of 15,000,000 people ; 
that they are nearly midway between New York and Cincinnati ; that they can be reached in fourteen hours from 
New York, twelve hours from Philadelphia, nine hours from Baltimore, eight hours from Washington, and twelve 
hours from Cincinnati; and that no other region offers similar attractions of equal facilities in the matter of con- 
venience, climate, baths, hotel accommodations and healthful recreations. 

Full information on application at C. & O. offices, or by addressing Dr. F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director, or 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


ST. HUBERT’S INN @ BEEDE'S, + 


ESSEX CO., N.Y. 








LOCATED IN THE MIDST OF THE 


Highest Mountains and the Grandest Scenery in the Adirondacks. 


Overlooks the beautiful Keene Valley. Near Adirondack 
Mountain Reserve and the famous Au Sable Lakes. St. Hubert’s 
Inn is new, modern, and strictly first-class. With Cottages accom- 
modates 300. Table unexcelled. Send for illustrated circular. 


OPEN JULY TO OCTOBER, 


BEEDE & HOUGHTON, Props. 


§ 2070707070 707070707070707070707030707020707020303 
S ¢ CHAUTAUQU en chat tne ae 
“Change of occupation, not idleness, is true recreation.” 


The unique and interesting institution has a world-wide reputation and offers a delightful life to all in- 
tellectually ambitious people, to families with children, to teachers, and to tourists in search of rest and 


Cool Nights. Pure Water. Perfect Sanitation. Mineral Springs. Freedom from Hay Fever. 
Out-door Sports. Boating and Fishing. 
A daily schedule of moet interesting exercises offers in great variety: Lectures, Concerts, Musicales, 
Readings, Entertainments. 


There are, besides, segularly organized departments offering instruction in Language, Literature, Sci- 


* 
entertainment. @ 
= 
* 
é 


ence, , 
The Hotel A: um and five hundred cottages offer ample accommodations at most reasonable rates. 
Address W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For other Hotel and Resort Advertisements see pages 22 to 27 inclusive. 





ADVERTISER~{) 


e e e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 
in these pages will be mailed to any reader of THe Forum 


upon application to the publishers. 


California, San Mateo. 
St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Rev. ALrFrep Lee Brewer, D.D., Rector. 
Connecticut, Brookfield Centre. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


The life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shall 
speak with gratitude that they ever shared it. It shall be in- 
structive to them in a// the principles and habits that govern 
true relations in life. Development of good character stands 
first with us. I take no new boy older than thirteen, A little 
book will tell how we receive them into our home, and take 
entire charge of their every interest. Nineteenth year. $500 
a year. Freperick S. Curtis, Ph.B. 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy for Boys. 
Combines thorough mental and physical training with the 
comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
Francis H. Ecowen, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Preparation for col- 
lege or business. Absolutely healthy location and genuine 
home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. References 
required, J. H. Root, Principal. 


Connecticut, ‘Hartford (it (in the Suburbs). 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study and health. A new 
gymnasium. Number limited. Fail Session opens Sept. 
___ 20th, 1894. Miss Sara J. Smrrn, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. 


School for Girls. Prepares for any College. Circulars. 
Early application necessary. 
___Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
Ingleside—A School for Girls. 
Opens Tuesday, October 2d, 1 Post Graduate Course. 
Mrs. Wm. D. Buack, Patroness. 








Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 

Upson Seminary. 

Home School for Boys and Young Men. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Dr. 


Cuyler of Brooklyn. 
Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 
~ Connecticut Norwalk, Hillside. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and YounG Lapies. College Preparatory and Elective 

Courses of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art,Lan- 

guages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other 
olleges. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Forty-four miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory Classes. New building, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, gymnasium. Twenty-third year. 


ogg ae Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful ane Terms $300 
to $400. Address Rev. J. B. McLane 


District of Columbia, Washington. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
ek Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. “eae 

to $4co. Send for illustrated 

education to live in Washington.” 


District of Columbia, Washington, 


1407 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Norwood Institute. 
A School for Girls. Full Bes dv Course. Com 


of Modern f : 
— Address 


- rg * af 


School 


Elocution. 
opens 


Me wed Mew. D. Caper. 


“Chicago, 247-249 Dearborn Ave., 


Grant Collegiate Institute. 


26th year me September 27th. Boarding and Day Schoo! l 
for Young Ladies. Family limited to forty. Thorough Co 


_ lege Preparation. Mary A. Miwean, A.M., Principal. 


North. 


Illinois, Morgan Park. 
The Summer Session of the 


Morgan Park Academy of the University of 
Chicago. First term July 1st to August roth. Second term 
August i:th to September ast. Courses under able and 
experienced instructors in all subjects required for admission 
to the best colleges. Special courses for teachers. For sum- 
mer Calendar, giving full information, address the Dean, at 
MorcGan Park, ILLinots, 





Illinois, Upper Alton. 
Western [iilitary Academy. 


16th year. An old and thorough preparatory school, w 
graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and other colleges. 
Cadets prepared for college or for business. Circulars sent 
on application. Colonel WiL.1s Brown, Superintende nt. 


th 
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Illinois, Woodstock. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


A delightful home school near Chicago. 46th year, Healthful 
location, strict discipline, thorough instruction, loving care 
A department of manual training. Terms moderate, Send 
for prospectus. Nose Hit, Principal 


Illinois, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 


Chicago College of Law. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Faculty: Hon. 
os. M. Bailey (Justice of the Supreme ‘ourt), Hon, T. A. 
oran, Hon. H. M. Shepard cae. Appellate Court, [h- 
nois), Hon. Edward Burke (Judge of Circuit Court, Cook Co., 
Ill.) Two and three year course. For information address 


E, E. Barrett, LL.B., Secretary. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead- 
ing to degree LL. B. Incorporated): 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 


RRR ane EE 
Chemlstry: Well eaaipned machine sha ries 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR ls 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894. 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory School. 
Specially organized departments of Music and Art. Well- 
equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. Resident Physi- 
cian. Memorial Hall enables students to reduce expenses. for 
catalogue address Lock Box 13, 


SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, ROCKFORD. 111. 


Virginia, Staunton. 


Staunton Military Academy. 
A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsurpassed 
in course of study, thoroughness of equipment and beauty of 
location. Handsome illustrated catalogue sent on application. 


COLLEGE, Ricumonp, V4 
mee! ——— ae Awe ~ 
Telegraphy. —— 

English 


Se resident 
wasnt pee ae beasrrv, 
meraeen. SEROMA, 
Opens ON Et RANDOLE CRE, i, Dean. 





Maryland, Catonsville. 
St. Timothy’s English, French and German 


School for girls and young ladies reopens September 2oth, 
1894 Principals, Miss M. C. Carter,’ Miss S. R. Carter. 


Maryland, Lutherville. 
$230 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 


(near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. 42d year. Modern con- 
veniences, large campus, full faculty, thorough training, home 
comforts. Fifteen States represented. Non-sectarian, Send 
for catalogue. Rev, J. H. Turner, A.M., Principal. 


Massachusetts, Amherst (Suburbs). 


lirs. R. G. Williams’ Select Family School 
for Girls. Free access to Amherst College collections in Nat- 
ural Sciences and the Fine Arts; also to the libraries and 
class-room lectures, 


Massachusetts, Barre. 


The Private Institution for Feeble-minded | 


Youth offers to parents and guardians superior facilities for | 


education and improvement, with the comforts of an elegant 
country home, Geo, A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 


Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


( The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 

Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 


Massachusetts, Billerica. 


Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 


18 miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. A strictly select family 
school. Limited to 40. Only requisite for admission Goop 
CHARACTER. $500 per year. Special care and training to 
young boys, Fits for College, School of Technology, and 
business. Send forcircularto M.C. Mircue t, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Cambridge, 7 Garden Street. 
The Browne & Nichols School for Boys. 


12th year begins Sept. 27th, 1894, in new special building. | 


8 years’ continuous course under same teachers. In close 
touch with Harvard. Home for limitednumber, Catalogues. 


Massachusetts, Concord. 


Concord Home School. 
Twenty-five boys prepared for College, Scientific School or 
business, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 

James S. Gartanp, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary classes for 
young boys, ome and outdoor life. 

F, B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.). 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 
prepares boys for any college or scientific school, New lab- 
oratories and bathrooms. ll buildings heated by steam, 
Fall term opens Sept. 6th, 1894. 
Address Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill Schoq] for Girls. 


** An Ideal School,” so says a Boston parent, 


James C, Parsons, Principal. 
Reference: Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 





Massachusetts, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
Sedgwick Institute. 


A select and limited home school for young men and boys. 
Prepares for college or business, Pupils are members of the 
Principal’s family, and receive constant personal care and 
attention, Address E. J. VANLENnep?, Principal. 
Massachusetts, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully prepared 
for Wellesley and other colleges. Number limited. 
Miss Cuartotte H. Conant, 
Miss Florence BiceLow, 


f Principals. 


Cari Fae.ten, Director. | 
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Massachusetts, Plymouth. 


lr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


12 boys; 27th year. H.W. Rovat (Harv.), Head Master. 
A. H. Warp (Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs, Knapp, Principal. 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College 


offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. 
year opens Sept. 13th, 1894. 


Library, 
The fifty-eighth 
Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 

‘¢ The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy 
Method for children. Miss Porter, Principal, 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


toth Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Arts, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 
at moderate expense. 78th year. Opens Sept. 12, 189. 
For Catalogue address Rev. Wm. R. NEwHa.t, Principal 





Massachusetts, Worcester. 


Mrs. Throop’s School for Young Ladies and 
Children. ‘Thorough instruction combined with best home 
care and influences. College preparatory or special courses. 
Pupils received for summer study. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 


| The Highland Military Academy. 


Begins 39th year September 12th. 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 
Encouraged. Careful Training. Home Influences. 

Josern ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Classical, Scientific, Busi- 


Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
University School of Music. 


For announcement address 
Apert A. Stantry, A.M., Director, 
- Prof. of Music, University of Michigan. 
Michigan, Houghton. 
| Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Engineering and allied subjects. Has 
Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction thoroughly practi- 
cal. Large equipment. Tuition free. For catalogue write 
to uM. *. Wapswortn, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


‘ Minnesota, Duluth. 


-| The Hardy School, 


a College Preparatory School for girls, re-opens Sept. r2th, 
1893. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and other 
Eastern Colleges. Native teachers in French and German, 
Special departments in art and music. A handsome new 
building with ample grounds. For circulars or information 
concerning the school, apply to 


Kate B. Harpy, Anna R. Haire, Principals. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 14 instructors, 9 resi- 
dent; 130 students. Full courses. ‘T'wo years beyond College 
Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value $400.00) to 
Bryn Mawr College. Miss Ottve ADELE Evers, Principal. 








Minnesota, St. Paul, 139-141 Pleasant Ave. 


St. Catherine’s School. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Murpocn, } 
Miss DusinBerre, { 
The Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuirppie, D.D., LL.D., } Visi 
The Rt. Rev. M. N. Gitsert, D.D., S.T.D., ¢ ¥S!tOrs 


Principals. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


Seven Gables School for Young Ladies and Girls. 
Native French and German teachers. Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith’s College. Climate mild and dry. 

Mrs, SARAH A, Westcott, Principal. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


South Jersey Institute. 
24th year begins Sept. 13th. Both sexes. Prepares for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, Music, 
Military Drill, Gymnasium, H, K. Trask, Principal. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
West Jersey Academy. 

A School for Boys—Prepares for College or Business—A 
Christian Home and School. This Academy, founded in 1852, 
is under the care of Presbytery, has a strong Christian faculty, 
is beautifully situated with large and beautiful 
buildings, fine gymnasium an 
healthful and happy. 
ings received. 
apply to 


unds and 
every surrounding refined, 
Only boys who fit into such surround- 
For terms, course of study, references, etc., 
Puasus W. Lyon, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
The Young Ladies’ Seminary 
takes 25 boarding pupils and cares for them individually. 
Admits by certificate to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and The 
Woman's College of Baltimore. 
The Misses Sewa t, Principals. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
Boys’ Boarding School. 
Primary and College Preparatory Department. 
course with Shorthand. Typewriting, Teiegraphy. 
A. A, Cuampers, A.M. 
New Jersey, Hackettstown. 
Hackettstown Institute. 
High grade College. Preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ 
College. Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Laboratory. Two gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed, 
Terms moderate. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo. H. Wurrney, D.D., President. _ 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 
Peddie Institute. 


First-class school for both sexes. New catalogue with full 
information now ready. 27th year opens Sept. sth. 
ae Rev. Joserx E. Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 


Lakewood Heights School, 
** AMONG THE PINES.’’ 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 


The Hitchcock-Marsh Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Opens September 26th. 


Business 


New Jersey, Montclair. 13 miles from New York. 
Montclair Military Academy. 


Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates admitted to lead- 
ing Colleges without examinations. Large gymnasium, with 
special instructor. Cadets live in cottages. 

J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Pompton. 


H. C. Deftille School. 


Girls and Boys. Kindergarten to College Preparatory. 
Mrs. H. 


. DeMILe. 
wachonl’A renton, 


T 
Dupuy School for Boys. 
A school for backward boys only. Only four boardi: 
For circulars address E. D. Montanye, 


New York, Albany. 
St. Agnes School for Girls. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of four courses 
of pay for graduation. Special studies may be taken, or a 
full Collegiate course. For catalogue, address 

Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
Wells College for Women. 


Three Collegiate courses of Study. Instrumental and Vocal 
Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Location beautiful and 
healthful. Elegant new building with modern improvements. 
Session begins September roth, 1894. Send for catalogue. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 


oralemon Street. 
Miss Katherine wv Malt vs re will re-open her 


Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, September 27th, 
1894, for the reception of young ladies who desire to spend 
the winter in the city in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical 
eee or for pupils who wish to enter upon a regular 
course of academic study. Special instruction given in Lit- 
erature, Elocution, and the Languages. Circulars upon ap- 
plication. Sixth Year. 


Canada, Ontario, St. Thomas. 
Alma, 
The Leading Canadian College for Young Women. 
Art, Com: 
Rates. 


aster. 


Music, 
mercial, Elocution and Literary Courses. Low 


60-page announcement. 
Principal Austin, B.A. 


pupils. 


EDUCATION 
for BUSINESS. 


Eastman Business College, 


PouGukeepsig, N.Y. An institution of wide reputation, 
receiving a National patronage. 


New York Business College, 
81 East 125th Street, New York, N.Y, For the accom- 
modation of day students in “‘ the greater New York.”’ 


These well known schools, under one management, but 
each having a separate faculty, are designed to afford the best 
practical training for mercantile pursuits, Where desired, 
time is also devoted to information and general culture; but 
the chief aim is thoroughness of drill in all subjects relating 
to technical preparation for work in the office and counting 
room, ‘The courses of study embrace 


English and Modern Languages. 
Bookkeeping and Commercial Sciences. 
Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Penmanship and Drawing. 


The schools also supply business men with satisfactory 
assistants and secure positions for competent students. 
Terms moderate, No vacations. Co-educational. Catalogue, 
with enrolment blanks, on application to (address as above) 
CARRINGTON GAINES, President 


Departments of 


New York, Aurora. 
Cayuga Lake Military Academy. 

Term begins Sept. 19th, 1894. Advantages—A well disci- 
lined school. Experiencedteachers. Located near Cornell 
Jniversity. For illustrated circular address 

Atrrep K. McAtcrpine, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
* Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year open 
September 27th. Address for circulars as above. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For Young Women. Five courses with Preparatory, 
Twelve Teachers. Music, Art, Physical Culture. 37th 
September 2sth. Illustrated catalogue. Jos. E. Kino, 


ew York, Fort Plain. 
Liberal Institute. 

Co-educational. Comprises: 1. Semina- 
ry with four courses: Collegiate, Literary 
and Musical, Civil Engineering, 
tific. 2, Fitting School for any College. 
3. School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, 

Violin, Voice, under superior for- 
eign teachers), Elocution, Art 
. Porter School of ! 
‘raining. 5. Military Academy. 
Officer detailed by U. 5. Gov- 
ernment. Limited to 150 Cadets. 
Armory 150 x 80, All depart- 
ments open to Cadets. Main 
’ Building as complete as a fine 
hotel in furnishings ; elevator, steam, gas. Campus 9'» acres. 
Gymnasium. Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. English Pre- 
paratory Department. 


New York, Garden City. 
Saint Paul’s School. oa 
A thorough preparation for College and Scientific School 
Beautiful oor healthful location, 18 miles from New York. 
Building fire-proof, with best sanjtary equipment. 
Freperick L. GamacE, Head Master. _ 


New York, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 
DeLancey School for Girls. dd 
15th year opens September igth. Complete organization, 10 
cluding Primary and Academic Departments. Thorough 

preparation for leading Colleges for women. yc 
Miss M. S. SMart, Principal. 


N 
Clinton 


M. J. Michael, 
President. 


_ 
a) 


ft 
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New York, Havana. 
Cook Academy. 


For both sexes. Classical, Scientific, and Literary Courses. 
Music and Art. A. C. Hutt, Ph.D, 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
Golden Hill for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Bg 
: ; ~~ M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


New York City, N. Y., 70 Fifth Ave., 
and East rom Ni + Brunel St. 
American Kindergarten Normal School. 
Begins 31st year September 2oth, Oldest Training School 
in New York. ‘Thorough and practical. Special advantages 
not found elsewhere. ‘Terms very reasonable. Good posi- 
tions for graduates. Emity M. Cok, Principal, and Publisher 
of Kindergarten Magazine and New Material. 
New York, New York. 
Collegiate School.—Founven 1633. 
Poys prepared for College, Scientific School and for Business. 
Primary department. nes Gymnasium, 
L. C. MYGATT, L.H.D., Head-Master. 
241-243 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET. 


New York, Union Square. 
School of Social Economics. 


Georce Gunton, President. Commercial, High School, 
Academic and Classical Departments. Economics a leading 
study in all courses. Able faculty, moderate fees. 

Address Joun Houiey Crark, A.M., Dean. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
soth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riv- 
erview by Secretary of War. Bissee & Amen, Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Lyndon Hall. 


For Young Ladies. A thorough preparatory school, with 
optional courses for those who do not wish to enter college. 
Samuet We tts Buck, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
Temple Grove Seminary. 
Regular and Optional courses fur Young Ladies. Ten teach- 
ers. Superior facilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, 
Languages, Music, Painting. Fortieth year. 
Cuartes F. Down, Ph.D., President. 


New York, Syracuse, 509 James Street. 

The Misses Goodyear’s ding School for 
Girls, under the direction of the Misses Goodyear and Mr. 
Walter A. Burlingame, will reopen September 19th, 1894. 
For information address Miss Fannie GoopyEar. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Home Institute. 

A_ Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 

Girls, Re-opens September 19th. Music, Art and the Lan- 
guages. Miss M, W. Mertca cr, Principal. 
North Carolina, Asheville. 

Bingham School for Boys. 

1793. Established in 1793. 

102d year begins September sth, 184. 

Maj. R. BinGuam, Superintendent. 


1894. 


. Ohio, Glendale. 
Glendale Female College. 
Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Forty-first year. Location 
in the most beautiful suburban village in Southern Ohio. 
Best facilities, with faithful — supervision and care. 

ev. L. D. Porter, D.D. 


Ohio, Painesville. 
Lake Erie Seminary. 
Collegiate in aims and methods, with home care and culture. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR OL BRYN MAWR, PA. 
) ; For Women. 

Situated ten miles from i Aphia. Offers un- 
dergraduate and graduate instruction. Awards an- 
nually two European Fellowships (value $500), five 
Graduate Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resi- 
dent Graduate Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, 
Latin, English _ Teutonics, Romance Languages 
Mathematics, History or Politics, Chemistry an 

Biology. Full undergraduate and graduate courses 
in these departments, and in Philosophy and Physics. 
Graduate courses in Semitic languages. For Pro- 
gram or Graduate Pamphlet, address as above. 


lvania, Factoryville. 
Keystone Academy. 
A refined school for both sexes. Pure mountain air. De- 
lightful campus. Thorough instruction. Charges moderate. 
Send for Circular, F, M. Loomis, A.M., Principal. 


a 


Pennsylvania, Germantown, 
202, posane W. Chelten Ave. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens’ Schoo 
25th year. ‘“‘Approved”’ by Bryn MawrCollege. Bryn Mawr 
entrance examinations are held in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Women. 
Classical, Scientific, and Special Courses. $250 per year for 
board, room, and all College Studies. Large Sausic and Art 
School. Music Department this year 8 instructors and 154 
students, independent of free classes. Collegiate Courses in 
the Languages, Natural and Physical Sciences, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, History, Literature, etc. Classical Course, B.A. 
degree; Scientific, B.S.; Music, B.M. Large grounds and 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, 
etc. No charge for board of distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. College 50 miles southwest of Harris- 
burg, Pa., in the famous Cumberland Valley. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. Five trains daily on C. V. R.R., con- 
necting with Penn. R.R., B. & O. & Western Maryland R.R. 
at Harrisburg and Hagerstown (Md.). 
Rev. J. Epcar, Ph.D., President. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Walnut and 41st Sts. 
Pennsylvania School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar and Primary 
Grades. Board and Tuition, including Music anv ART, $600, 
No extras. Send for catalogue. 


ree og Philadelphia, 4313 Wainut St. 

A Thorough French and English Home School 
for twenty girls. Under the charge of Mme. H. Clerc and 
Miss M. L. Peck, both late of St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
N.Y. French warranted to be spoken in two years, Terms 
$300 a year. Address Mme. h. Cuerc. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Ce. wiaes 
W Boarding and Day 00 
alnut Lane School. for Girls. 38th year opens 
Sept. 26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For cir- 
cular address Mrs, THEeoporA B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara LOouIsE ‘Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Unexcelled as a college preparatory school. Now represented 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 
Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
Dickinson Seminary. 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective courses. 
ferred. Fits for college. Music, Art, Modern Languages, spe- 
cialties. Steam heat, electric light, home comforts. ‘rite 
for catalogue. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


Rhode Island, Providence, 
Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1744. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art. Address Aucustine Jones, LL.B. 


ig ne Hollins—Located in Valley of Va. 
Hollins Institute. 


For 200 Ladies. 52d Session opens September 12th, 1894. 
Eclectic Courses in all Languages and Sciences, Music, Art, 
Elocution. 8 male Professors, 20 ladies. 1200 ft, above sea 
level. Mineral waters. Mountain scenery. 

Cuas. L. Cocke, Supt. 


Degrees con- 


Virginia, Lexington, 
Virginia [lilitary Institute. 
Military, Scientific, and Technical School. Courses‘in Ap- 
plied- Chemistry and Engineering. Expenses average $36.50 
per month, exclusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. rst. 
Gen. Scott Suivp, Superintendent. 


Virginia, Salem. 
Roanoke College. 
Course for degrees, with Electives. Especial attention to 
English. French and German spoken in class-room, Libra- 
ry 17,000 volumes. Working Laboratory. Buildings im- 
proved; steam heat. Healthful mountain climate. Young 
men from North and South. Commercial and Preparatory 
Courses. Very moderate expense. Limited aid to needy 
students. Forty-second year begins September 12. Cata- 
logue, with views, free. Address 
Jutivus D. Drener, President. 


Virginia, Suffolk. 
Suffolk [lilitary Academy, 1875-1894. 


Cadets from different States. Splendid winter climate. 
illustrated catalogue address 


Josern Kine, A.M., Principal. 


For 





Alabama. 


ANNISTON. Jos. Carthel, 

a J. J. Willett. 
ATraLa. 8. W. Johnston. 
Fort Payne. M. W. Howard. 


GUNTERSVILLE. Brown (J. E.)& Street (O.D.). 


JasPER. Howard Lamar. 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graff. 


Arizona Territory. 


FiacstaFF. H. 0. Ross. 

aad Harry Z. Zuck. 
Puentx. Charles F, Ainsworth. 
Tucson. Barnes & Martin. 


Arkansas. 


Harrison. De Roos Bailey. 

LitTLe Rock. Atkinson & England. 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood. > 
PrREscott. Tompkins & Greeson. 


California. 


Fresno Crry. George E. Church. 
HEALDSBURG. E. M. Norton (City Att’y). 
San Dizco. Wm. H. Fuller (City Att’y). 
San FRANCISCO, 
W. R. Daingerfield, 508 California St. 
John B. Harmon, Mills Bidg. 


Jas. A. Waymire, 76 and 78 Chronicle Bldg. 


VENTURA. W.E. Shepherd. 


Colorado. 


Buena Vista. C.S. Libby. 

CoLorabo Sprines. Henry M. Blackmer. 
Canon City. M. 8. Bailey. 

CREEDE. Albert L. Moses. 

Dexver. F.C. Goudy, P. O. Box 154. 


George 8. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg. 


Fort Cotuins. Frank J. Apnis. 

GLENWOOD Sprines. Edward T. Taylor. 

Monte Vista. C. M. Corlett. 

Montrose. 8.8. Sherman. 
\PELLURIDE. W. H. Gabbert. 

TRINIDAD. John A. Gordon. 


Connecticut. 


BIRMINGHAM. Daniel E. McMahon. 
{| GreENwicu, Heusted W. R. Hoyt. 
HARTFORD. 
Chamberlin, White & Mills, 333 Main St. 
i Hyde & Joslyn, 11 Central Row. 
MANCHESTER. Olin R. Wood. 
| New Haven. 
Samuel A. York, 157 Church St. 
New Lonpon. Tracy Waller. 
NorRWALK. J. Belden Hurlbutt. 
SaLisBuRY. Donald T. Warner. 
SouTH MANCHESTER. Chas. R. Hathaway. 
South Norwatk. John H. Light. 
WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard. 
WILIMantic. Geo. W. Melony. 
Winpsor Locks. J. Warren Johnson. 


Delaware. 
Dover. Fulton & VanDyke. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 
Calderon Carlisle, Fendall Law Bldg. 


Florida. 


Prensacota. Blount & Blount, 
SYLVAN LAKE. Thomas E. Wilson. 
TALLAHASSEE. R. W. Williams. 
Tampa. Sparkman & Sparkman. 


Georgia. 

Americus. J. E. D. Shipp. 
ATLANTA. Garrett & Neufville. 
Aueusta. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Range. 
Brunswick. Sam C. Atkinson. 
CoLumBus. McNeill & Levy. 

= Thornton & McMichael. 
Macon. Thomas B, West. 

- H. F. Strohecker. 

“ W. B. Willingham. 
Mownror. B.S. Walker. 
TALLAPOOSA. A. 1. Head. 
WASHINGTON. W. M. & M. P. Reese. 
Waycross. John C. McDonald. 


Idaho. 


Bore City. Richard Z. Johnson. 
CALDWELL. Morrison & Rice. 
MaaD Cry. Stone & Evans. 
MONTPELIER. E. E. Chalmers. 


Illinois. 


ArocoLa. D. W. Hamilton. 

BELLEVILLE. James M. Dill. 

CuicaGo. Robert R. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn St. 
Browne, Ayers & Ayers, 616 Chamber of 

Commerce Bldg. 
Edward 8. Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg. 
Lothrop 8. Hodges, 59 Portland Bik. 
Thornton & Chancellor, 143 and 145 La 
Salle St. 

William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bldg. 
Weaver & Haines, 1205 Ashland Block. 
Silas 8. Willard, 80 Dearborn St. 

DANVILLE. Penwell & Lindley. 

DELAVAN. Henry P. Jones. 

Evanston. F. R. Grover. 

FARMER CiTy. George W. Herrick. 

Gryeske. Dunham & Foster. 

HILLSBORO. William A. Howett. 

Jourt. Benjamin Olin. 

KANKAKEE. E. E. Day. 

MaTTroon. Emery Andrews. 

McLEansBoro. J. Wilson Jones. 

Mr. CaRRoOLL. C. L. Hostetter. 

Navvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter. 

PITTsFIELD. Doocy & Bush. 

Quincy. Carter, Govert & Pape. 

Vienna. W. Y. Smith. 


Indiana. 


ALBION (Noble Co.). H.G. Zimmerman, 
Box 38. 
RoonviLLe. Handy & Armstrong. 
CovumBia City. Thos, R. Marshall. 
ELKHART. Perry L. Turner. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett. 
GREENFIELD. Marsh & Cook. 
Hammonp. A. F. Knotts. 
Hustinetor. C. W. Watkins. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Chas. E. Barrett, 8 E. Market St. 
Koxomo. Jas, O’Brien, 


e Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 
ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 
in good standing and worthy of confidence. 


La Fayette. Coffroth & Coffroth. 
* Geo. J. Eacock, 
LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers. 

MONTICELLO. Truman F, Palmer. 
Piymouts. R.B. Oglesbee. 
RENSSELAER. Mordecai F. Chilcote. 
TERRE Haute. 8.B. Davis. 
VaLPaRalso. A. D. Bartholomew. 


Indian Territory. 


Muscoerr. John Watkins. 
SoutH McALESTER. Lester & Arnote. 
Vintra. W. H. Kornegay. 


lowa. 


AmeEs. George A, Underwood. 
ATLaNtic. Willard & Willard, 
CARROLL, M. W. Beach. 

CEDAR Rapips. Cooper & Crissman. 
Corypon. H. K. Evans. 

- Hart & Poston. 
Cresco. John McCook. 
Creston. James G. Bull. 

Fort DopGE. James Martin. 

= Yeoman & Kenyon. 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
Humpowtpt. G. H. Shellenberger. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
Maquoketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
Montezuma. J. W.Carr. 
Mount PLEasant. C. M. Jerrel. 
OrRaNGE City. L. Van Olst. 
OsaGE. Eaton & Clyde. 
Oro, F. H, Cutting. 
Orrumwa. McElroy & Roberte. 
Rock Rapips. Roach & Ramsey. 
ROCKWELL Crry. M. W. Frick. 
SacCity. W.H. Hart. 
Sioux Crry. Edwin J. Stason. 
Wesster City. Wesley Martin. 


Kansas. 


AnTHony. J. P. Grove. 
ARKANSAS City. Wm. Theophilus. 
ATCHISON. Henry Elliston, 409 Commercial 
St. 

W. W. & W. F. Guthrie. 
CuanutTe. J.B. F. Cates. 
CHEROKEE. Edwin A. Perry. 
CLay CENTER. C. C. Coleman. 
Counct, Grove. Geo. P. Morehouse (City 

Att’y). 

Emporia. Thos. N. Sedgwick. 
Eureka. Thomas L. Davis. 
Fr. Scorr. D. F. Campbell, P.O. Box 142. 
Hays Crry. A. D, Gilkeson. 
Hurcninson. John W. Roberts. 
Jewett Ciry. J.C. Postlethwaite. 
Kinemayn. Gillett Bros. & Co. 
La Crosse. Andrews & Anderson. 
LEAVENWORTH. C. F. W. Dassler. 

- William C. Hook. 
Newton. Ady, Peters & Nicholson. 
OsKALoosA. Marshal! Gephart. 
Oswreeo. F. H. Atchinson. 

Seneca. Wells & Wells. 
Toreka. Whitcomb & Whitcomb. 


Kentucky. 
Avucusta. George Doniphan. 
BooneEVILLE. James M. Sebastian. 
Covinetor. Chas. H. Fisk. 


GrorcETown. H. P. Montgomery. 
HopkEINSvILLE, Wood & Bell. 





Batuoatse. J.D, Trenholme. 
Dickinson, Leslie A. Simpson. 
ENDERLIN. Ed. Pierce. 

Farco. Spalding & Phelps. 
Minot. C. E. Gregory. 

Ruepy. E. A. Magione. 
WHEATLAND. Chas. E. Stowers. 
Wittow City. See Rugby. 


Ohio. 


BeLuarre, Gallaher & Woodbridge. 
Bucyrus. F. 8. Monnett, 
CANAL WincHESTER. W. H. Lane. 
Canton. Miller & Pomerene. 
CARROLLTON. Blythe & McDonald. 
Cuarpon. Metcalfe & King. 
CINCINNATI. 
J. William Johnson, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND. 
Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish, 1011 So- 
ciety for Savings. 
ConnEavT. Allen M. Cox. 


DaYTON. 
J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank Bldg. 


De GraFF. Huston & Huston. 
Ironton, Henry 8. Neal. 
MIDDLETOWN. B., Harwitz. 
Norta Battmore. E. R. Dean. 
Orrawa. Krauss & Eastman, 
Riptey. W. D. Young. 
SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths. 
Wapakoneta. Layton & Stueve. 
Wetuineton. J. H. Dickson. 
Witmineton. Telfair & Telfair, 
Younestown. A. O. Fording. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


GuTHrRig. Bierer & Cotteral. 
OxKLaHnoma City. Henry H. Howard. 


Oregon. 


Astoria. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99. 
La GRANDE. J, .). Slater. 
PORTLAND. W. W. Thayer. 

« Wallace McCamant, 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt. 
BuTLer. T. C, Campbell. 
CoALPoRT. Alonzo P, MacLeod. 
CHAMBERSBURG, Charles Walter. 
DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman. 
EBENSBURG. M. D. Kittell. 
GREENSBURG. Eicher & Byers. 
JoHNSTOWN. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. 
Kang. A. P. Huey. 
LEwIstown. F. W. Culbertson. 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd. 
NaNTICOKE, A. E. Chapin. 
NEw BLOOMFIELD. W. N. Seibert. 
New CastLe. W. H, Falls, 
Newtown. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
Ow Crry. Joseph McSweeney. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Warren G. Griffith, 401-6 Drexel Bldg. 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bldg. 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 
St. 


PITTSBURG. 
Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 
Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W. Winslow. 
St. Marys, Wimmer & Wimmer. 
SHIPPENSBURG. J, A.C. McCune. 
Sunpury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell. 


WALTER CHURCH, ATTORNEY, 


Tyrone. James F. Riddle. 
Usiontown. Edward Campbell. 
WARREN. W. M. Lindsay. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 
WESTFIELD. D. W. Baldwin. 
WirLkEs Barre. A. R. Brundage. 
Wiiiamsport. T. M. B. Hicks. 


Rhode Island. 


NEWPORT. 

Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames 8t. 
PROVIDENCE. 

James Tillinghast, 12 S. Main St. 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
- Smythe & Lee. 
Marion. Johnson & Johnson. 
ORANGEBURG. I. W. Bowman. 
RipGEway. R. A. Meares. 
SPARTANBURG. Stanyarne Wilson. 
Sumter. R. O. Purdy. 
Wriynsporo. A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. Seeley & Mason. 
DEapDWoop. Martin & Mason. 
Parker. Fred H. Dirstine. 
Prerse. H.R. Horner. 

Sioux Fatis. Bailey & Voorhees. 
VERMILLION. Jared Runyan. 
YANKTON, Frank E. Warrick. 


Tennessee. 


CuatTanooga. A.C. Downs. 
DYERSBURG. 8. R. Latta. 
HARRIMAN. R. BR. Cassell. 
KNOXVILLE. Taylor & Roberts. 
MEMPHIS. 
Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Randolph 
Bldg. 
NASHVILLE. 
D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, Vander- 
bilt Law Building. 


Texas. 


ALBany. Theodore Mack. 
AMARILLO, Holland, Link & Holland. 
Austin. Z. T. Fulmore. 

e W. von Rosenberg, Box 844. 
Brownwoop. R. P. Connor. 
CAMERON. Henderson & Streetman. 
Dauias. Crawford & Crawford. 

s W. B. Merchant. 
GALVESTON. Mann & Baker. 
Gipprines. I. H. Bowers. 
GREENVILLE. J. E. Gilbert. 
HILtsBoro. Tarlton & Morrow. 
JEFFERSON. W.,T. Armistead. 
KERRVILLE. Chas. J. Gillespie. 
Luano. E. J. Darden. 

McKinney. DeArmond & Church. 
= Smith & Evans. 

ORANGE. C. A. Teagle. 

San ANTONIO. Solon Stewart. 

8an Marcos. W. O. Hutchison. 

SHERMAN. Dillard & Muse. 

Waco. Robert H. Rogers. 


Utah Territory. 


Box ELpER. Jones & Jones. 

Provo. E. A. Wedgwood. 

SaLT LAKE City. Richard B. Shepard. 
Charles 8. Varian. 


Vermont. 


Barton LANDING. Orlo H. Austin. 
Barre. John W. Gordon, Gordon’s Block. 


MonTPELIER. T. J. Deavitt. 
NoRTHFIELD. Frank Plumley. 


Virginia. 


Bie Stone GaP. Mathews & Maynor. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phlegar & Johnson. 
CULPEPER. Rixey & Barbour. 
LyNcHBURG. James E. Edmunds. 
Mount Jackson. L. Triplett, Jr. 
NorFoLkK. Joseph T. Allyn. 
RICHMOND. 
Courtney & Patterson, 11th and Bank Sts. 
Wm. P. De Saussure, 1103 E. Main St. 
TAZEWELL. A.J. &8. D. May. 
WARRENTON. Grenville Gaines. 
WiruiaMssuRG. Archibald C. Peachy. 


Washington. 


CoL¥ax. M. B. Kelley. 
FAIBHAVEN. Eli Wilkin. 
NortH Yakima. J. A. Rockford. 
Otympia. E. G. Kreider. 

«® vO. V. Linn. 


West Virginia. 


Appison. C. P. Dorr. 
BUCKHANNON. C. C. Higginbotham. 
CHARLESTON. Brown, Jackson & Knight. 

% Payne & Green. 
HUNTINGTON. 

Vison, McDonald & Thompson. 

Kinewoop. D, M. Wotring. 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hall. 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
RAVENSWOOD. N.C. Prickett. 
WHEELING. Erskine & Allison. 


Wisconsin. 


Antico. J. H. Trever. 
ASHLAND. Wm. F. Shea. 
BRoODHEAD. Burr Sprague. 
CHIPPEWA FALLs. W. H. Stafford. 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 
Eau Cuatre. L. A. Doolittle, 10066th Ave. 
ELKHORN. J. B. Wheeler. 
Fonp bu Lac. N. C. Giffin. 
HARTFORD. H. K. Butterfield. 
JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter. 
La CrossE. McConnell & Schweizer. 
LANCASTER. Bushnell & Watkins. 
Mapison. Lewis & Briggs. 
Manitowoc. Nash & Nash. 

= G. G. Sedgwick. 
MILWAUKEE. 

Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 Wisconsin St. 
NEILLSVILLE. O’Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 

STURGEON Bay. O. E. & Y. V. Dreutzer. 
Superior. D. E. Roberts. 
WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton. 


~ West SUPERIOR. Reed, Grace & Rock. 


Wyoming. 


BurFraLo. Chas. H. Burritt. 


CANADA, 
Manitoba. 


BRANDON. Geo. R. Coldwell. 
. Henderson & Matheson. 


Ontario. 


Bricuton. J. W. Gordon. 
St. Marys, Leonard Harstone. 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Special attention to recovering estates and finding heirs, 
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Victor Pneumatic Tire—the most resilient and easiest to repair of all tires. . 
Standard price $125. 
Our handsome catalog awaits your address. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


PACIFIC COAST: 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND. 
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~~ There are six models in the popular Victor family, all fitted with the 
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Honesty 


is not a thing to be boasted of. 
In the matter of soup, it’s,a thing 
to be tasted. 

See if you can’t taste it in 
the next can of our soup which 
you open—honesty of materials 

| and methods. 


Factory always open to visi- 


tors (Saturdays excepted). Nine bids Wh Wists vik 


postage prepaid on receipt 

: of 14 cents. 

Franco-American Food Co. Selle geil wien: 
Franklin St. and West Broadway, where. Avoid  substitu- 


NEW YORK. tions. 
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Do you like Mandolin Music ? 
If so, you will be charmed with the 


Plectra-phone. 


This is a newly patented attachment for 
the piano, producing all the delightful 
effects ofamandolin, It can be attached 
only to 


eificn 


We are prepared to exchange Everett 
Pianos containing this and other valu- 
able patents on pianos of other makes. 
For particulars address 


The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati. Chicago. 


The Plectra-phone can be added to any Upright 
Everett Piano. 
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IRRITATIONS 


of the Skin caused by 
Hives, 
Prickly-Heat, 
Chafing, 
Perspiration, 
Stings, etc., 
are quickly 


RELIEVED 


by that excellent 
BALSAMIC 
CLEANSER 
and 


ANTISEPTIC, 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“It is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and 
is soothing and healing in irritable conditions of the 
skin.” — Toledo Medical and Surg. Rep. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE 


Fifth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street 


A NEW HOTEL 

OPENED DECEMBER, 1891 

THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ROOMS 
POSITIVELY FIRE PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION—STONE, BRICK AND IRON 
NEW YORK ALL STAIRWAYS IRON AND MARBLE 
ALL STONE FLOORS 

siiiaiaitiaiais tem nals laid ty NO WOOD EXCEPT DOORS AND TRIM 

THE MOST PERFECT SANITARY PLUMBING 


H. M. KINSLEY & BAUMANN meet ROOMS $2.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


® >? ParK AVENUE HOTEL, 


i ee ; Park Ave., 32d & 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK. 
o¢ 
American Plan, $3.50 per day and upwaras. 


European Plan, $1.00 per day and upward. 
¢ 


:: :: Wm. H. EARLE & SON, Props. 


I 





—N. Y, Hotel Register. 
"A "N—,,(ooo'ooo'€g 3940 


“The most magnificently and luxu- 
‘aUngle 


riously appointed and most perfectly 


equipped hotel in the world.” 
aya jo JapuomM MON S$.4I0K MON ,, 





JO oinqypuedxe ue sjusscidoy | POA, 


=) 
aK 


HE water and ice used are vaporized and frozen on the premises, and certified 

as to purity by Prof. Charles F. Chandler. Hotel overlooking Central Park, 

Fifth Avenue, 58th and 59th Streets, New York, HicHest CLass. ABSOLUTELY FiRE- 
Proor. On American and European Plans. Within half a block of Sixth Avenue 
Elevated R. R. terminus. Fifth Avenue Stages and Cross-Town Cars pass the door. 


F. A. HAMMOND. 














When in Mew Pork 
stop af 
She Westminster BHotef 


DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS QUIET ELEGANCE— 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE SHOPPING 
AND AMUSEMENT DISTRICTS—ONLY ONE BLOCK 
FROM BROADWAY AT UNION SQUARE, IN THE 
ARISTOCRATIC NEIGHBORHOOD OF GRAMERCY 
PARK—THE MODEL FAMILY HOTEL OF THE 
METROPOLIS—ON THE AMERICAN PLAN— 
ROOMS SINGLE OR EN SUITE WITH PRIVATE 
BATH—CUISINE OF NOTED EXCELLENCE. 





IRVING PLACE & 16% ST. 
NEW YORK. 


ADVERTISER~( 


iJ 





THE GENESEE, 


CORNER OF MAIN AND GENESEE STREETS, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF THE RESIDENCE AND 
BUSINESS PORTIONS OF THE CITY OF 
BUFFALO. 


TOURISTS TO NIAGARA, AND CYCLISTS, 
WILL CONSULT COMFORT AND CONVEN- 
1ENCE-AND PRACTISE ECONOMY BY MAKING 
THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN BUFFALO AND 
RUNNING DOWN TO THE FALLS BY RAIL, 
RIVER OR ROAD FOR THE DAY. WHEN IN 
BUFFALO STOP AT THE GENESEE. NIAGARA 
FALLS FORTY MINUTES AWAY. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR COMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
LERS, AND LARGE, WELL-LIGHTED SAMPLE 
ROOMS. 


THE ONLY HOTEL IN BUFFALO WITH TURK- 
ISH ANS RUSSIAN BATHS AND NATURAL 
GAS. 









—_——_—_ 


Kaaterskill Park 
Kaaterskill Tlount’n 
Kaaterskill Falls 
Kaaterskill Lake 
Kaaterskill Clove 


THE GRANDEST Anbd LOFTIEST 


HOTEL IN AMERICA. 


3000 feet elevation. 


90 miles of Hudson River View, 
Direct Railroad Access. 


4 hours from New York via N. Y. C. R. and Otis Elevating Road. 


For further information address, 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 
KAATERSKILL P. 0., N. Y. 





HOTEL So 


2OO Acres of Forest Trees. 
One Mile of Lake Front on Lake Erie. 
Midway between Cleveland and Toledo. 


HOTEL OPENS JULY ist FOR THE SEASON. 
Rates, $2.00 to $3.00 per Day. Discount for long time and families. 








3,000 Seats in Auditorium, of Amphitheatre Form ; for entertainments of the highest grade. Recreation, 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing and all Summer Sports. Drainage Perfect. Pure Water and Electric Lights. 400 
Cottages. 600 feet of Dock, all in Sight of the Islands. 


For Information and Cottages, address For Hotel Rates, Rooms, etc., address, 
S. R. GILL, Sec., Lakeside, O. T. S. MAXWELL, Hotel Mgr., Lakeside, O. 


/ . <> — 
— LAKE HOTEL, Cuas. E. Siaierier Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. One of the largest and finest hotels i in the Adiron- 

dacks. Electric Lights, Steam Heat and Elevator. Overlooks both Lake Placid and Mirror Lake. Commands a grand and 
extensive view of the highest peaks of the Adirondack Range. 


HOTEL MARLBOROUGH. 


 §6TH & 57TH STREETS, NEW YORK. = 





Conducted on the American and European | Contains 400 Rooms, single and en 
plan, with a Restaurant of couurpaseed | . suite, with private baths, and is mapted 
excellence, at fair prices. : : |] entirely by electric light. : t 


Baggage conveyed to and from the Hotel free of charge. 


THE HOLLENDEN, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
American Plan, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. European Plan, $1.00 to $3.00 per day. 


f | ‘HIS elegant fire-proof hotel, with its central location, is, without question, the finest constructed 
and furnished hotel outside of New York and Chicago, having 450 guest rooms, 200 of which 
have bath attached, having the latest improved system of plumbing, electric lighting, ventila- 

tion and modern appliances that money could buy. It has five elevators, five dining rooms, billiard 
room and everything pertaining toa first-class hotel. The Hollenden is conducted on both the American 
and European plans. We have the only first-class restaurant in the city ; one restaurant exclusively 
for ladies, two for the general public, and one café. All Fi stores, theatres, club houses, etc., are 
within two minutes’ walk of the hotel 


Lake Erie three blocks from the hotel. 65, _ MANAGER, F RANK A. BROBST. 
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‘THE ADVER TISER-() 
THE COLORADO, %7”°3%,5?7"® 


ON THE COLORADO MIDLAND AND DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILWAYS, 
BETWEEN DENVER AND SALT LAKE CITY. 


THE COLORADO is a new and elegant hotel of the best class recently erected at Glenwood, Colo., and 
opened to the public June 1, 1893. The health-giving hot springs—and especially the Great Swimming Pool— 


have given the place a wide fame, and a commodious and luxurious hotel only was needed to make it an 
deal resort. 


The proprietor of THE COLORADO is Mr. W. Raymonp, of Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known 
firm of excursion projectors and managers, and also proprietor of THe Raymonpb, at East Pasadena, Cal. Its man- 


ager is Mr. A. W. Battey, so widely and, favorably known to the public as the successful conductor of leading 
Manitou Springs and Denver hotels. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
eB ORB* 


The Ocean House, Newport, under the same management as The Everett, 
New York, offers unequalled attractions. For rates, handsomely illustrated 


pamphlet, etc., address The Ocean House, Newport, R. I., or The Everett 
House, New York. 


[-ORT WILLIAM FENRY FAOTEL, 


[TAKE GEORGE, NY. -— 


Rates Reduced from $5 to $3 Daily. Week, $15 and Upward. 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1894. 


[\ACDONALD COMPANY. 


OOSEHEAD LAKE, in Northern Maine, the largest lake in New England, at the head of the Kennebec, is more than one 
thousand feet above the sea-level. Midway of the lake, and extending into it from the eastern shore, is Mount Kineo, a 
lofty precipice of flint rock rising abruptly from the water's edge. 


* THE MT. KINEO [[OUSE « 


stands on the lake shore south of the mountain—a hotel site for forty years—and fine scenery, mountain air, pure water and 
perfect drainage combine to make it an ideal location for a summer resort. The present hotel, built in 1884, accommodates four 
hundred guests. It is supplied with gas, steam, fire escapes, elevator, in short, all the requisites of a first-class modern hotel. The 
management is the same that has successfully conducted the business for the past twenty-five years, and the name of O. A, 
Dennen is known throughout the United States as a guaranty of good service and every attention to the safety and comfort of 
his patrons. Its high latitude and great elevation make Kineo a favorite resort for invalids and those seeking refuge from the 
heat. Hay fever is unknown. Sportsmen find at Kineo every convenience for an excursion into the woods, located as it is in the 
heart of the hunting and fishing grounds of northern Maine, although only twelve hours by rail from Boston. 
For descriptive circulars apply to 


O. A. DENNEN, Kineo, Maine. 





ADVERTISER~{) 


THE KNUTSFORD Sue" 


“aT LAST SALT LAKE CITY HAS A FINE HOTEL.” 


ee eeTQ TOURISTS, HEALTH, PLEASURE AND HOME SEEKERS.” « « « 


ace 
HERE is no more delightful country in the world than in the vicinity of the peculiarly beautiful Crry 
oF SALT LAKE; it possesses the combined advantages of either city or country life. Cool mountain 
retreats within an hour's ride from the city; the most delightful bathing in the world; more clear, 
sunny days during the year than strangers ever saw; lakes, for bathing, boating or fishing ; hot and cold 
medicinal springs ; beautiful valleys; snow-capped mountains; pure water; an altitude of 4,200 feet above 
sea level; with a rare pure atmosphere tempered with the salt breezes from the Great Salt Lake ; all these 
combined make Utah the most unique and inviting field open to the restless world of to-day. Salt Lake City 
and surroundings make it simply ‘* nature’s grandest sanitarium.” Write G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR OF THE 
KNUTSFORD, for any information, and replies will be promptly and cheerfully given. 


—_ TH E— HE “GRAND” is a new brick and freestone 


Hotel, built in 1893-94, and elegantly fitted and 

G & furnished with especial reference to the requirements of 
r a n O ~ first-class tourist and businesstravel. It is heated by the 

« 9 hot-water system, and by open grates, and fitted for 


both gasandelectriclight. : : : : : : : 3: 3 
YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. Yarmouth has many attractions for the tourist and 


Arm. summer sojourner. Delightful drives, boating, bathing, 


and fishing. It is a perfect paradise for wheelmen : the 
One Hundred Rooms. -:- American Plan. roads being hard and level, and the temperature cool 


am and bracing. Malaria is unknown. No mosquitoes or 


other insect pests. The water supply is taken from an 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO,, (Limised), Props, inland lake of the purest water. EW ee se 
L. E. Baker, President. y : : . 
a The earliest, quickest, and pleasantest way of reaching 


Yarmouth is by the steamers of the Yarmouth Steam- 
Cuas. T. Witson, Manager. / y 3 
Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per da " postal a ship Co., from Boston, Send to J. F. Spinney, Agent, 
with private parlor aad tan ‘and special arrangements Boston, for all information, or to the Manager of the 
made by the week. GRAND HoreEL, YARMOUTH, N. S., as above. 


wr 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. CINCINNATI, 


opposite Grand Central Depot, LOUISVILLE, 


has been steadily improved during & 

the last decade until it stands to- & THE SOUTH. 
day as the leading family and ie 
tourist hotel of moderate cost in the et oe Lp. és 
city of New- York.nann~n~~ FRANK J. REED, 


Elevated R. R. and horse cars to all parts D | Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
of the city. Central location—right in 

the centre of the theatre and shopping CHICAGO. 
district. Baggage to and from 42d St. 
depot free. Every attention to comfort. 
Rooms. $1.00 per day and upwards. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


232 Clark Street, Chicago. 





: + MINNESOTA. 

TS largest and most beautifully } 

situated of any summer resort in 
the West. Thirty miles from St. Paul 
and twenty from Minneapolis. Reach- 
ed by Great Northern Railway. Open 
to the public June 23d, 1894. 
For particulars address, until June 20th, 

E. V. HOLCOMBE, 


Great Northern Building, 


AFTER JUNE 20TH, ST. PAUL, Minn. 


ADDRESS TO THE HOTEL. 


Direct Wires__§$.—_ 


oe a BDe-c8« 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
LONG Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, 
aw NCE Washington and Intermediate Points, . 
FURNISHING A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR A PERSONAL 
TELEPHONE 


INTERVIEW, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Through the Switzerland of America. 
PICTURESQUE 


LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 


MAGNIFICENT 
SOLID VESTIBULE 
TRAINS. 


Heated by Steam, Lighted by Pintsch Gas. Dining 
Cars on the European Plan attached to train at 
ere intervals. 


core of the most beautiful summer book ever issued, entitled ‘‘In 
Three States,”’ will be mailed you free, postage paid, on receipt of 15 
cents in postage stamps, post-office or express money order. 


—__—____——DAILY BETWEEN—— 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO \ via NIAGARA FALLS. 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively, . . . 
. . Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Address CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For other Hotel and Resort Advertisements see pages 5 to 9 inclusive. 





HAIR . THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
—_ 
— 
. o 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY O8 ° e 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


eageerygennaenenneeen DUCCOUORATION,OF THE MOOT DELICATE, ORIN. DISCOVERED BY _ACCIDEET. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious =. 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will - surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair ones ars as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to ane eet preparation ever aoet for a like par gee, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT L._ If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the se inte 9 a as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 

which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
= to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage —_ (securely sealed 
tm from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
925 address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
§ cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 

GENERAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 

ANTED. You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


SVVVSVVVVSVSS VUBVVSVesesesds 
GOOD NEWS [éq movec community in soutnern 


TO LADIES. FLORIDA amidst 2% clear lakes; high, rolling 


= pine lands, free from malaria ,»swamps 
Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get or- and freezing. 


ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and « 
Baking Powder, and se Aha, sient er) NO Race problem, because no Negroes. | Start Right, 


Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- He ee ee ae { Keep Right. 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, fo Seetere, pease . oes eon, 5-0. Sie 1 2 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For par- in PINE-APPLES, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, ETC. 1000 t 
ticulars address already sold; many resold 100 to 400 per ct. advance, $2 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., om wn RA, .-- 4A A. Be rapes 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. pumabes, cheap roneeren rtation. Full information in our Florida 
eseeker mon’ cts. a year. Sample The 
Flactie Development “on ates Park, Fia., ‘or 99 


AT FOLKS REDUCED stile 


rmonth bya 

HALES REATMENT. 
leavesno wrinkles 

THOUSANDS CURED, 
18 Years’ Successful Practice. 

TREATMENT BY MAIL. 

For particulars call on, or ad- 

~ dress with 6 cents in stamps, 
O. W. F. SNYDER, M. D. 

ND Chicago, Til. 

196 McVicker’s Theater Bidg 


» $2.75 a in plated ‘steel wheels ask, 


seme betbenie, Made of best mate- 
yfaiobe reliable.an: ranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
= days’ trial. PREIGH PAID;n0 money requiredin 
* iwance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest bestknown 
pad kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
<\)> furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what w- 
Ss aan ~e asrepresented, sold at the lowest 
TO-DAY for our lee published. 
Gictesttorees and styles 


testa 
OXFORD MFG. CO. €O., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. 


Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


thanalldevicesin the world. H.A. 
Wales, ./ Ashland Block, Chicago. 


Send us vour full name and Wan ; 
\ REE address ond = 1 chr | = F 
@ box of our fine: c 
retail value $5.00, for a8 | . . 
Y In order to introduce this brand wer send Pure, Soft, White Skin. 
tel 
Tnished, eetiflle cnsvaved” and ante | Have yon freckles, moth, black-heads, blotches, 
appearance and as good a time keeper as the ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, or any 
nae $25.00 gold filled watch. We other cutaneous blemish? Do you want a 
ren er ya s we, rmanent and absolutely infallible cure, 
\ oe eae 3°. comcadies E OF COST to introduce it? Some- 
vey yw totes a Guests thine new, pure, mild and so harmless a child 
csinbent Gur in ous @ can use or drink it with perfect safety. If so, 
to-day. Mention whether you want @ send your full Post-office address to 


Ladies’ or Gente’ size watch, Address MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
THE NATIONAL MFG. & 134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
IMPORTING CO., AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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z A COMPLETE LINE. | CATALOGUE FREE. 


. STAFFORD CoO., CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ERBOc 
| KE 
Permanently | Whe, et ce. R 


OR 
234 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 27th Street, 


WRITE. 
Removed 
Without Pain. 3ranch Offices: 66 esateney ee 19 New Street, 
’ 


DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 


ECZEMA, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS .... . .#1,000,000 


Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass through Clearin 
PIMPLES, RED NOSE, House, same as those on city banks. . 


DANDRUFF, WRINKLES, Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and as Guardian, 
FRECKLES, BLACK HEADS, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Financial Agents for States, 


railroads, and corporations. 
MOLES, BIRTH MARKS, Money Loaned on Bond and Mortgage. 
WARTS, OILY SKIN. ROBERT MACLAY, Acting President, 

CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment of JOSEPH T. BROWN, ad Vice-President. 
the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, Nervous and Blood Diseases. FRED’K L. ELBRIDGE, Secretary. 
Over 3,000 diseases and imperfections of the skin treated by Reg- J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 
ular Woristered Specialists, who adapt the treatment to the indi- ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


vidual conditions. Consultation free. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Ww a wd \e) nam 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, |——MEMOAY ilehan’ 242 SHCADWAY New Yor __ 
125 W i WE All you have guessed about life 
wo ONS ge Steeet, 11 Winter Street, | PAY insurance may be wrong. If you 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. wish to know the truth, send for 


'e “How and Why,” issued by the 
Established 1870. — PENN Morean, LIFE, anes 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 
gt Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
- Saath Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $6.00 per MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AT BICYCLES 





Without Charge. 


97 is ball bearing, set in 
Wf steel cups, playing against 
steel cones. 
Running easy—riding easy. 
No wheel has better ns ee a. an < ¢ 

design than the IMPERIAL. 0 an aran- 
ial Write today for anon of styles, ro etc. com PEWRITER S: i 
The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. where for examination, Exchanging ® Specialty. Monthly pay- 


- TYPEWRITER 298 BROADWAY, 
BARGAIN EXCHANGE, New York, 


acobsen & Co., i 


O° 
BANKERS & BROKERS, Cks, 


72% Broadway, ° NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds and Grain bought and sold for cash or on margin, from ten shares upward, Margin 3.to 5 per 
cent, Correspondence solicited. Send for particulars. 





SUFFRACE 


Is claiming the attention of the 
country as never before. ‘*Will it 
be a good thing for woman and for 
the public at large?” is the ques- 
tion. 

THE 


addachus 


BENEFI*t} 
AsesenrioN 


a leading exponent of Natural Pre- 
mium Life Insurance, is certainly 
a blessing to both. 

Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperior. It 

ves Cash Dividends. Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Imsuramce, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents 


lt Runs 
Your 
Heat 


Just hot enough—just cold 
comuaie—teak seal sonal 
—just right. Drop us a 
postal for free information. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y. 
ELEOTRIO HEAT REGULATOR 00,, 
26th St.and P Ave,, 8, Minneapolis, Minn, 


seectzen8 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston, | 


Alignment Perfect and Permanent. 
Type Interchangeable. 


a TYPE SHUTTLE 
Anderson's Shorthand Type] [ELYS CREAM BALM CURES Brett 
yee rints Sor rat one E CR LM CURES one 4 
stroke 5 ; wel t, le 
It is a perfect substitute for sten- Cc O a D ay ‘at ia A D 
ography, and has already taken 


ie'Racy im many of the larget| [PRICE SOGENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS BUGS 
establishments of the country. PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS Sy RO 
teacher; no knowledge of short- F Beds, 

; > - sans necessary. Don suamepeer 

a . . me; begin practice now, and you 

— — — ; : will beready for werk next month Metal rs, 

GEORGE ANDERSON, 150 Pulitzer Buliding, New York City. A H Aninws& Co, aipass: 

—Fie bbe Ve 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, ee “THE PRACTICAL" 
Inter-Ocean Building, | TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS, 
Cor. 18 OF INGENIOUS CONSTRUCTION, AND WILL KEEP 

tHE Trousers “Smooth as if lroned. 
Red Clover Blossoms, LARGELY BOLD, UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED. 
and Ficrp axp Sou Exraacts or Price 15 cents, delivered by mail free. 
tue Kiossous, The BEST BLOOD 7 
Pusiviznknown, Cures Cancer, PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 427 WALNUT 8T., 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Eczema, BEND FOR CIRCULAR, PHILA, PA. 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
cegoneceis — |DEAP Sas Sate fencer 


v 
. ing than all otherdevices 
DISEASES. Send for circular to HE AR 

; 5 ° combined. Comfortable. Whi d. Help ears as glasses 
Mention this paper. belp eves. F. Hilsca< only, 65% Broadway. N.Y. Book of prov PREE 


“KNOWLEDGE IS FOLLY UNLESS PUT 
TO USE.” YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO? 


THEN USE IT. 





hout the United 
and Best 


F 


igina 


f thie class. 


And it will Keep You Cool 

Drink it when you are thirsty; when you 
are tired ; when you areoverheated. When- 
ever you feel that a health- ewe temperance 
drink will do you good, d 


RES’ 
Rootbeer 


A dc. pkg. makes 5 gallons, Sold everywhere, 
Bend 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


We make the Or 


Heaters o 


Thousands of these Heaters are now in use throu 
States and Canada. 


. THe SIGAFOOS compinep Th 
e¢ ECONOMY COMBINATION HEATER is unexcelled 
TYPEWRITER CABINET and DESK | for heating and ventilating Residences, Churches, Schools, etc, 
ELEGANTLY FINISHED IN OAK. | They heat with a combination of Pure Air Heat with either 
Gives the most desk surface of any cabinet. | Hot Water or Steam (the above cut shows a water and air com- 
bination). These heaters can be installed in place of an old 
ineffective furnace, steam or water heater with little muss or ex- 

chine. Type- pense. Send for Catalogue. 
CLOSED writer always 


Manuen Wentin tet er te = a ° J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


trated Catalogue “ B."’ = ee 82 Lake St., Chicago. 228 Franklin St., Boston, 
The Gurney Co., Fond du Lac Wis. ; 


Fits any ma- 





Remodel 


The old, . commonplace 
interior of your Dwelling, 
Apartment or Hotel. 
Plans, Designs and Esti- ¥ 
mates will be submitted on ¥Y 
application to 
REMODELED. 


& HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH C0, 


Metropolitan Life Building, New York. 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Dashwood House, London. 


Works at Wilmington, Dei. 





Trw the Popular French Tonic 


aN PANE 


Fortifies - Nourishes - Stimulates - ‘Refreshes - Body - and - Brain 


Endorsed by eminent Physicians Sold by Brageiete and Fancy Grocers. 
everywhere. Substitutions. 


1SENT FREE, Album, 75 Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
mann. 


Pants: 41 Boulevard Hauss: Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


POCO. 


The smallest and most complete 4x5 Camera made. 
ALL ADJUSTMENTS. 


NEW POCO SHUTTER. 


Sliding Blind. 


Greatly improved and very pop- 
ular, slide up and down in a window 
like "sash, easy to move and stay 
where. placed, Artistic, neat and 

f= very convenient—a delight to the 
ume ladies. Tens of thousands are in 
use. Our IMPROVED WINDOW 
SCREENS allow the flies to pass 
= out and not return—admired by 
> everybody. Send for free circular, 
» or send 6c. in stamps for new 100 

= page Illustrated Catalogue. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co., 


24 Lincoln Ave., 
Crestline, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Catalogue FREE. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA MFC. CO., 
11 Aqueduct St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


in Winter or 


ICED 


in Summer, 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. . ared in five 
minutes from a bo’ 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles, All Grocers sell it. 
E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
' Sample bottle, 10 cente; makes a pint. 


Fes teeter 


is Delicious, and as Nourishing as Meat. 


MENIER is never obliged to appeal to 
authorities in support of theories whether 
certain adulterations are injurious or not. 
Chocolat-Menier, whether vanilla flavored, 
sweetened, or plain, is the choicest roduct 
manufactured from these three articles, and 
is without Se 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, Amer- 
ican’ Branch, No. 86 West 
Broadway, N. Y. City, or 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE GATES OF PEARL 


through which the human voice issues should never become rusty. Remember 
that the finest teeth will decay and drop out of the dental line, unless due care 
is taken to neutralize the impurities with which they are liable to be infested. 


FRAGRANT 


# SOZODONT # 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with absolute certainty. 
The odot of SOZODONT is so delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. 
It is as harmless as water, and possesses none of the acrid properties of tooth 
pastes, which injure the enamel. 


, Lantern Slides = 
(Pa\\ Photographs 


YS 4’ 
eon 
<r a AN Over 15,000 subjects from 

J choice Original Negatives. 


WORLD’S FAIR VIEWS. 


WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


ALASKA |XCURSIONS 


Every Season now for many years thousands 
of Tourists have visited Alaska by the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co.’s magnificent excursion 
steamer ‘‘ Queen.” To say they were pleased 
conveys but a faint impression of their enthu- 
siasm, They were delighted—charmed. Ask 
any one of them, it matters not whom, they all 
make the same report and tell the same story of 
the matchless grandeur of the trip, of the mid- 
night sun, of the placid waters, of the aurora 


of Scenes in All Parts 
of the World. 


=== HEAT 


NO ODOR— 


sees CHIMNEY 
To Wash or Break. 


17 Factory St., 


Hitchcock Lamp 
gives a BETTER LIGHT 


One Cent so nrrs. 


The saving on chimneys and 
oil will soon pay for lamp, The 
Best Library, Office or Read- 
ing Lamp. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO EXPLODE. 


Sent express paid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $4.00. Send 
stamp for catalogue, 


HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
- Watertown, N. Y. 


borealis, of the majestic mountains, of the inland 
seas, of the mighty glaciers, of the thundering 
iceberg plunging into the sea and floating off in 
its glory of inimitable splendor, of the wealth of 
fish, timber and mineral, of the biggest quartz 
mill ever constructed, of the queer customs of the 
natives, of novelty and incident that may well 
make the trip the object of a lifetime. There is 
nothing like it. Without doubt it is ‘‘ the biggest 
show on earth.” 

Alaska excursion tickets can be purchased at the 
coupon ticket offices of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Northern Pacific Railroad Co., Great Northern 
Railway Co., Union Pacific System, and also at most of 
the coupon ticket offices of the principal railway com- 
panies all over the country and Canada; also at Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s, 296 Washington St., Boston, 31 East Four- 
teenth St., New York, and 26 South Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia; also at offices of Thos. Cook & Sons, 


For further information obtain one of the company’s 
folders and also pamphlets “‘ All about Alaska” at any of 
the above-named companics’ offices, or of 

GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., 


Generar AGenTs. San Francisco, 





Gives the Finest Details. 


Premo Camera 


ABSOLUTELY UP TO DATE. 


When you buy a camera it should be a good all-around instru- Ms 
ment. The Premo Camera is the outcome of years of study. It From tire to hub, from handle- 
meets every requirement. , : 
bar to pedal. At every step in 
IT 1S IT IS NOT m the construction of 
Efficient, Bulky or Heavy, 


Sure in Landscape Work, Complicated, : Columbias 


fon hr aaa eee the work is thoroughly tested by scientific 
' experts, and any weakness of material devel- 
It has the best lens and our new silent shutter. oped, or imperfection of work detected, 
Weight 2 pounds.| causes that material or work to be thrown 
out, at whatever stage it occurs, and at what- 

Send for particulars to mas — of time and money. 
é finished COLUMBIA is as nearly right 
Rochester aslies within human power to build a Sleptle, 
Optical and we guarantee our wheels to be absolutely 
free from imperfection in material, construc- 

Co. tion, or finish. 


South Water Street, POPE MFG. Co. ? 


r a BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
Catalogue tree at our agencies, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


for two Mp. 


am WV hee! Thyself 


T we te = 
PLE A SURE he pleasure derived from cycling is immeasurable 


amines ‘| There is the delight of speed, the enjoyments of natural 
—__ CCS Scenery, the glow of pure air full of life-giving oxygen, and the invigorating outdoor 
physical exercise so essential to well-developed manhood. As a stomach tonic and a muscle developer the 
light, strong, and easy running WARWICK BICYCLE has no equal. It represents the minimum of weight and 
maximum of strength and is strongly guaranteed. WARWICKS are light running. 


FACTS he There are many makes of bicycles, each claiming superiority. But which bicycle 

- —-- is the first choice of the riders? No thoughtful cyclist cares for claims—facts are so 

much better. Moe WARWICK BICYCLES have been 

sold this year than in any previous year. Which simply means that it is the first choice of the riders and that 

its use created demand. 

An inferior article sees its best days in infancy. But the sales of the WARWICK have steadily increased 

until to-day it stands second to none in point of sales and popularity. ‘This alone bears eloquent testimony 
to its advanced superiority. 


CONOMY It is economy to ride a WARWICK. Scientifically accurate, mechanically perfect, 
E ¥ | and liberally guaranteed, it costs nothing beyond its purchase price, The 


asib. WARWICK ROAD WHEEL 


is the most economical. Being light and strong, it gives the highest speed with the least expenditure of 
strength. It is a pleasure promoter, not a flesh reducer, WARWICKS are light running. Catalogue free. 


WARWICK CYCLE M’F’G CO., 
et ————=SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE MONARCH 
nn of all Bicycles. 
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Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 


LIGHT WEIGHT AND RIGIDITY. _SUPERIOR 
MATERIAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKMANSHIP. 


Send two-cent stamp for our twenty-four page Catalogue—A Work of Art. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO, 


Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Retail Salesrooms, 280 Wabash Avenue. 
Cc. F. GUYON CO., 97 and 99 Reade St., NEW YORK, 
BASTERN DISTRIBUTING AND SALES AGENTS. 





Buy a Mosely 
Water Heater 


for your stationary bath tub. Tt 
gives hot water at a moment's 
notice— 


AS YOU WANT IT; 


ASIA ON 
A BICYCLE WHEN YOU WANT IT; 
. Independent of the kitchen boiler. 


Is the title Ton , A\' y ' The same as used with our 
of an inter- 4 


esting nar- r K ye qh a . Mosely Folding Bath Tubs. 


Gas or Gasoline Burner. 


rative now 2 ne st civ>, 9 

running in Po Se PORTABLE. 

the Cen- ZN \ ie COMPLETE. 
tury. The / >= Just what you want for your 
authors ie LA <img summer house and have 
took a Ko- ee home comforts, With self- 


heating arrangement to 
dak with them « on their perilous journey, | heat water at a moment's 


and secured a magnificent series of views, | notice. An ornament to 
many of which are used in illustrating their | #8¥,700™ Plate mirror 
articles. In a recent letter they say : 


2500 Kodak Views. 


** The Kodak was carried over our shoulders on a 
bicycle journey of 15, miles, a feat that would 
have been impossible with an ordinary hand camera 
and the necessary supply of glass plates and we 
secured some 2,500 unique and valuable photographs, 


Tuos. G. Auten, Jr. 
W. L. SacuTLesen,” 


Send for Kodak 2 BASTMAN KODAK CO., MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB c0.., 


Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. F 161 8. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


p: $ 
Cc Ws 


en a 


Send for one— it will interest you. 

In our Six New Models you will find just what you 
want. All the latest improvements. All sizes and 
prices. Guaranteed to be equal to any, regardless 
of price. 


Light Roadster. Weight, 25 ibs. 


Manufacturers ont Siem 
John P. Lovell Arms Co., itGcca"7"* 
BOSTON, [ASS. AGENTS WANTED — Write for terms.. 
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GURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


If you are a Pipe-Smoker, we want YOU t to try G to try GOLDEN SCEPT RE—all the 


talk in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial 
that it is almost perfection. We will Send on receipt of toc. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 FULTON 
ST., NEW YORK CITY. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 1'lb., $1.30; \& Ib., 4oc. Postage paid. Send for 
pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 


A [larvelous Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 


Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar-_— 


ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than pS a Tae So eee MI LLIO NS 
Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . . , 120 


Has paid to its Policy-holders more than >. ‘ - 304 OF 
Has paid for its Policy-holders less than . ° ies . 65 
And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than. . .« : 140 DO LLAR S. 


RICHARD A. licCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
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It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, ahd EASILY DIGESTED. 


@y2 03 enZo[ri"9 


FOK THE BATH. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & G0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Lowell Carpets have been “just y celebrated 
° 


You’d Choose Smooth Sailing || for more than half a century protect buyers | 
from deception, the vou Lowell is woven in 


Just so with Bic ‘- capital letters. at each repeat of the pattern in | 
eee en BUT THEY H the back of 


Rox Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, | 
a\ The best quality, designs and coloring. The | 

WM WX popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on. a hollow 

\) a made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 


.s. rade- k. 
BICYCLES eee. 


have the confidence of best informed and 


sce; || Carpets | 


free at Rambh: . 
Catalogue any bler Agency, or by mail for 


q *epeur ATysnos0g, 
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~The ordinary pens are all cheag 
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Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
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Celebrated for their Beantiful Tone. 

FANGS. i eee 
petra ts taken in exchange, Write for : 
2I Alveny Street, Beetoe, Mos. % 
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